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“EMILIE, BIEN AIMEE.” 
Che Mourned at Montmartre. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


T is Sunday, and all the world of 
Paris isout. Perhaps the couple 
there with the baby between 
them, monsieur in the holiday 
dress of a tradesman, madame in 
@ smart silk and without the 
wrinkle between the eyebrows 
which characterizes the English 
dame, would not be here if, being 
Sunday, it was notalso May. Be 
sure the two pretty grisettes yon- 
der would not have worn those 
fresh hats so daintily trimmed 
with a knot of ribbon and a bou- 
quet of fresh flowers, those snowy 
ruffles, and trim, laced boots, 
those exquisite muslin frocks, if 
the weather had not been precisely such as the Paris- 
ian delights in—sunny-clear, and cool, and windless. 

If the sky had been gray, or if the thermometer 
had taken an upward start, monsieur and madame 
would have sipped their coffee, sitting on a bench in 
the cremerie at the corner. And les demoiselles would 
have flaunted their finery in the Tuilleries,or Champs 
Elysees till sunset, and then gone off gayly by gas- 
light, humming snatches of opera airs by the way, to 
Mabille. 

But it is the first bright Sunday in May, and they 
are all on their way to the great cemetery of Mont- 
martre, where, forgetiu) of the poor distinctions 
which divide us living, the peasant and the noble 
sleep quietly. 

It is curious to watch the crowd, and see how the 
true French nonchalance and lightness come out 
even in this vast home of the dead, where, one would 
think, all the frivolities of life wou!d shrink abashed 
out of sight. One hears snatches of conversation like 
this: 

“It is two months since poor little Marie was 
buried.” 

‘‘Ah yes! Fora whole month I did not go to the 
* Varieties ’—not till the little Fantine came upon the 
boards. Mon Dieu, how divinely she dances!” 

Just before you reach the gate of Montmartre you 
come upon rows of small, ugly cottages, where hide- 
ous old women—old women are always hideous in 
Paris-b:siege you to buy little wreaths of black, 
white or green to lay on the graves yonder. 

In vain you tell the old creatures that you have no 
use for their poor little imitations of nature; that 
your dead do not lie here, but far away among New 
England hills, in graves embroidered by blackberry 
vines, under nodding harebells. The old woman 
brightens at once; her little black eyes twinkle, and 
she rattles off a volley of French, from which you 
contrive to extract one or two sentences. 

‘“‘ Monsieur is an American. O, the beautiful land! 
One is free there—one can say what he likes. En 
pauvre France it is so different, monsieur!” with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘Monsieur will buy at least 
one. Monsieur’s countrymen are the most generous 
in the world.” 

And the old ogre courtesies and blinks at you, and 
knows she has found a way to your purse. The old 
woman is right. 

The American, who is indifferent to personal com- 
pliment, succumbs at a pretty bit of flattery for his 
country, and, not reluctant, you put your hand in 
your pocket and draw forth a handful of sous and 
receive in exchange some of the paper vanities. And 
then you pass on with the crowd. 
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Montmartre is a picture, the exact likeness of 
which one sees nowhere in the wide world. You look 
down on the great, gay, wicked city where no hour of 
the t wenty-foar do pleasure, and vice, and sin cease to 
walk abroad, the city where the b/ase of all nations 
come in search of a fresh sensation; the city where 
thousands of gaslights outwatch the stars and flare 
dimly in the dawn; the city which never sleeps, 
where riot has ruled in the streets, where king Li- 
cense may at any instant usurp the throne, and pour 
the blood of the citizens in rivers down the boule- 
vards, where genius has gone forth to die, where 
royalty has besieged the mob in vain for mercy, 
where youth and beauty have wept out their brief, 
bright life!’ You see Paris! 

Looking up at the bleak, sandy hills which crowd 
the suburbs and overlook Montmartre, you behold 
ghostly-looking windmills, which reach out their 
long arms with weird significance, you see old shab- 
by churches with the priests just issuing from the 
open doors, having said mass, and glancing over 
Montmartre, you observe walks lined with myrtle 
trees, and pastures gay with flowers, and long, long, 
interminably lopg rows of graves with stately mar- 
ble crosses at the head, or perhaps the same symbol 
rudely carved in wood, or maybe only a limb from 
some young sapling with a wreath of immortelles or 
a bouquet of violets hung upon it. 

Gustave salutes the concierge glibly at the gate, 
and for half a minute you, with your insular or 
Awerican notions of propriety, surmise that they are 
brothers, so immediately and completely do they fra- 
ternize. But no! Gustave and the gray-headed 
concierge have never met before. Nevertheless, Gus- 
tave mentions the name of his American friend with 
trae French empressement, and monsieur, the con- 
cierge, hat in band, bows low and wishes you a good 
day and smiles broadly, having, like most of his coun- 
trymen of the better class, a neat, rotund stomach 
suggestive of good cookery, a moderate allowance of 
wine per diem, and general satisfaction with this 
world. 

Not at all the man for his place, you say to your- 
self, as Monsienr C. cracks a joke and throws an 
amorous glance at the two pretty grisettes who are 
just passing. 

* Certainly, monsieur, half Paris comes up here to 
be buried,” he says, in answer toa question. ‘‘ Here 
are the tombs of the most wealthy—it costs a good 
many francs to lie here under the shade of the myr- 
tle-trees—and yonder those of the middle classes, 
artisans of moderate means, shopkeepers of the sec- 
ond class, and the like, and across the way there 
are the great ditches where the city buries its 
dead.” 

Paris is only a sort of stepmother, at the best, to 
her poorer sons and daughters. She gives them 
scanty fare all their days, and huddles them into a 
common grave at last. 

Ah well! They sleep as soundly, perhaps, as 
though they lay in costlier tombs. The din of the 
great city does not disturb them here; forgotten 
are its gayeties, its pretty vanities, its light, and mu- 
sic, and sweetness forgotten, too, are the cold, the 
hard crust, the meagre lodging, the lonesome death- 
bed in the hospital. The kind earth has taken them 
to her bosom, and they lie snugly wrapped from all 
harm in coverlids of green grass, that gets lush and 
dewy in the spring mornings, and flowers in odor in 
the long days of summer. 

Here, too, on All-Souls Day, will come mother, or 
sister, or friend, or lover with tiny bunches of violets, 
like the eyes they fondly closed and kissed, forget- 
me-nots blue as the heaven which we trust has re- 
ceived the poor souls, pansies, purple and gold, and 
the long turfy mound will put on an evanescent 
beauty, and the memory of the lost be renewed to 
temporary life. 

While the old concierge talks glibly, the great 
gates swing slowly open, and a line of dark figures 
blots the sunshine. Gustave smiles, a pitying, con- 
temptuous smile; he bas the love of his race for the 
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external signs of wealth, but he has also a good 














heart, and so he removes his bat. I do likewise, and 
we stand uncovered while the poor procession passes 
ia. 

A plain pine box, borne carelessly by two rude 
men in working dress, a priest sluucbing along at 
the head, and a single mourner—a man tall and 
bent, but still young. You can see that, though he 
averts his face and partly covers it with his hand- 
kerchiet while the priest snuffies through the ser- 
vice. 

** It is going into the common ditch,” says the con- 
cierge, contemptuously, as the poor cortege passes. 

I shudder and turn away. 

‘* But what would monsieur have?” says the of- 
ficial, with imperturbable politeness. ‘They die so 
fast! Mon Dieu! But they are coming all the 
time.” 

‘* It seems so dreadful, so horrible!” I remark, my 
flesh creeping. 

Monsieur, the ‘ge, smiles patronizingly. 

‘Eh, bien! The dead people have never been 
heard to complain.” And he politely offers his snuff- 
box. 

Gustave and I loiter along the path, and pause 
where the coffin is about to be lowered into the earth. 
The solitary mourner stands apart—we can see his 
slight figure shaken by grief. 

It is not curiosity, it is a nobler feeling, which im- 
pels me to descend a step or two in order to read the 
inscription upon the pine box. The earth and sand 
slip under my feet. I bend forward and read, with 
pitying eyes, 





“ Emilie, bien aimee,” 
in a bold, man’s hand. Then followed the numeral 
indicating her age—eighteen. It was all very still 
around. Only the droning murmur of the old priest 
and an occasional sob from the mourner. Before 
us stretched the long mound filled with the dead. 

They pushed the coffin down carelessly and tossed 
on @ spadeful of fresh earth. Alas and alas! That 
his well-beloved should come to this! Only eight- 
een, and to be left there so! Could heaven or earth 
comfort the poor fellow? 

Suddenly a light wind brought from the myrtle- 
walks a delicious odor. A thrush wheeled into the 
air above our heads, and sang joyously. The sky was 
blue above, and God lived. 

We turned away quietly, and instinctively averted 
our eyes from the sorrow we could not soothe. Half 
an hour afterward, I saw him going out by the gate, 
the figure of a young man, but with the weak, un- 
steady step of old age. 

We had seen enough of Montmartre, and so we 
bade the concierge adieu, and left him standing un- 
covered in the sun, smiling all over his round, florid 
countenance upon the small gratuity we had given 
him, 

Out at the gate we go, and descend into the city, 
stroll along the banks of the Seine, and thence to the 
broad esplanade which leads into the Hotel des 
Invalides; then we drop into Duval’s for a lunch, 
hear mass at Notre Dame, and finally go home to 
our hotel, in the Rue de Rivoli, tired out, but thrill- 
ing all over with a curious sense of the greatness of 
this wonderful city. 

A week after this Sunday I was strolling alone op 
the boulevard. Gustave ha fits of working. and 
this was one of them. He was in his dingy atelier 
at the top of a tall house, painting away for dear life. 
And so I was left to my own devices. 

Stopping to rest fora minute by the way, and to 
drink a cup of the strong black coffee which they 
make here to perfection, I felt somebody touch my 
arm, and a voice in a hushed undertone breathed 
out: 

*“* Monsieur!” 

I turned, looked with utter non-recognition for an 
instant into the pale, haggard, shrunken face there 
by my elbow, then with doubt, and finally as doubt 
became certainty, exclaimed : 

“Good heavens! You don’t mean you are Richard 
Dore! 

He smiled feebly, brushed away the tears with one 
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hand, and held mine tightly with the other. As 
for me, I stared at him wondering and incredulous. 

“TI saw you yesterday,” he said, in a husky voice. 
“You didn’t know me, but—miserable, mad as I was, 
I knew you.” 

“Tsaw you? Where? But no wonder I didn’t 
know you. In Heaven’s name, Dick, tell me this is 
@ masquerade !”’ 

He shook his head—the white lips quivered. 

Suddenly it flashed upon me that the man was 
starving. Richard Dore, tenderly reared, the child 
of wealth, starving in the midst of splendor and 
plenty in this city of the senses. Without any fur- 
ther question, I seized him by the arm, and half- 
supported half-led him to the nearest cafe, got him 
into a seat, and made the garcons tremble with the 
impatience with which I called tor bread, soup, wine, 
coffee, everything I could think of. 

When it came, I was inexpressibly shocked to see 
that he was too weak to eat much, and I had to feed 
him, like a babe, by the spoonful. After the wine 
had warmed the poor soul, and the soup had given 
him an atom of strength, I said, to break the strange 
silence which had fallen between us: 

** Where was it that you met me, old fellow?” 

He made a gesture, and said something incohe- 
rently, 

It was by some intuition that I seized upon the 
meaning. 

At Montmartre?” I exclaimed, horrified. ‘‘ Were 
you that poor wretch, who—” 

He laid his hand on my arm and gasped: 

** Don’t, don’t!” 

Indeed, I could not go on; I had turned faint and 
sick. Afterward I learned the whole dreadful story. 
He gave it to me by installments—a hint here, an 
episode there, until it was complete. Woven togeth- 
er with such skill as I can command, this is what I 
propose to write down. 

Something less than a score of years ago, one Cap- 
tain Dore and his wife lived in a pretty little town 
in Connecticut. The town was of course upon the 
shores of the Sound, tor an old sailing-master like 
the captain could not long have existed happily out 
of the sight of his familiar element. Indeed, he was 
never known to make more than half a dozen tripe 
inland, and those were when he was negotiating for 
the possession of Mrs. Dore. 

Captain Dore had a great tender heart, and was 
the wonder of all his friends that he should drift on 
and on 80 far towards old bachelorhood, and not be 
beset by the way by temptations to matrimony It 
is doubtfal whether he ever experienced these temp- 
tations till he met the lady who became his wife. 

She was a little, gentle, blae-eyed, lovable crea- 
ture, who had tended her father and mother through 
@ querulous old age, and kept her sweetness unim- 
paired, nay, as the captain thought, had retined it 
to something of angelic quality. After the death of 
these parents, Mise Parcell, had set up a school— 
strange to say, a boy’s school—to the wonder of all 
her acquaintances. To her Captain Dore went to 
place his nephew Richard, a lad of twelve, and an 
orphan, to whom the captain was natural guardian, 
and who, in the course of things, would naturally 
become bis uncle’s heir. 

Miss Parce!l would take Richard. Her heart warm- 
ed to him immediately—a fine, spirited, intelligent, 
affectionate boy, just one of those lads that make one 
forget the roughness and hobble-de-hoyism of his 
peers. Not that Richard was a muff. In fact, he 
had already given his teachers a taste of bis quality. 

“T doubt, Miss Purcell, that you will be able to 
manage him,” said the captain, looking down with 
wonder and amazement upon the small, sweet-faced, 
mild-eyed and mild-mannered lady before him. 

*“O yes! I shall make him like me, you know,” 
she said, smiling. ‘**I do so like boys, and he’s a 
dear fellow, I know.” 

Captain Dore beamed benignly upon this fair spin- 
ster who liked boys, 

To hasten to the denouement: Mise Parcell’s 
school was soon offered for sale, and Captain Dore 
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at the age of forty, or thereabouts, married Miss Pur- 
cell, 

The captain was already rich. It would have 
broken his wife’s heart to have had him continue to 
tempt the sea, and so after amusing himself with 
building a charming villa in that outre but fascinat- 
ing style which old sailors affect, after getting tired 
of that and tired of idleness, he came to his wife in 
discontent. 

“1'm uneasy, my darling Suean! I want the feel 
of a ship’s deck under my feet!” 

For a minute the happy face clouded—then her 
eyes shone exultant. 

“Why not go to Europe then, and see London, 
and Paris, and Switzerland, and Italy? O, howl 
should like it.”” 

** So should I,” echoed the captain, heartily. ‘“‘ What 
@ woman you are, my dear! Now who would have 
thought of that except you.” 

Mrs. Dore smiled sweetly, and gave him a kiss. 
The truth is, she had always longed to travel, but 
had never dared propose it to her husband, who had 
asupreme contempt for “those fools who go wan- 
dering about the world for pleasure.” But is it nec- 
essary that the most devoted wife should reveal all 
the little secrets of her heart to her liege lord? By 
no means. Mrs. Dore discreetly held her peace. 

Behold them, then, after three years’ travel, in 
Paris. They have had their fill of sight-seeing; their 
trunks are crammed witb all manner of bric-a-brae; 
Mrs. Dore has a wardrobe voluminous enough to 
last her two or three life-times, and still she goes 
shopping daily, and regrets that she cannot buy all 
the pretty things she sees—aud wear them, too. 

“O that I hada hundred heads,” cries Mrs. Dore. 
** Such loves of bonnets, Captain Dore, and so tabu- 
lously cheap!” 

“Buy ’em, then,” laughs the captain, who is as 
free with his money as if it were water. 

* Bat what to do with them?” says Susan, with 
painful perplexity. 

** Keep ’em for our daughters,” returns the cap- 
tain, with the air of a man who has solved a riddle. 

Pretty Mrs. Dore blushes way up to the tips of 
her tiny ears. 

“O! Hush, William, how can you? And a soft, 
tender light comes into her eyes, which swiftly dies 
out, leaving a shadow of a sweet regret. 

It was by some divine ordination that just at that 
instant a child’s voice rang out, sweet and clear: 

* Papa, papa! May I not go? Vous allez prome- 
nader ce nest pas?” 

Somebody who had been hurrying through the 
hall turned short round. 

Non! Peste! Tourmente? Va! Va! Sacre 
nom le Diew !”? and a volley of harsh French sibilants 
hissed from his lips. 

A subdued cry, a little choked sob, and then a pair 
of small feet going pat, pat, slowly up the long, wax- 
ed staircases. 

They were in one of those monstrous French hotels 
which is a world in itself—the hopes and fears of 
two hundred human beings pulsating under one 
roof, 

The door of Captain Dore’s little sa/on chanced to 
be open. The captain arose and shut it. 

Mrs. Dore looked at the captain. Captain Dore 
looked at his wife. 

**That poor little one!” said the former, with heav- 
enly pity shining in her eyes. 

**Curse the man for a brute!’ said the captain, 
energetically. 

“I wouldn’t swear, darling,” says the lady, with 
sweet composure. 

Then thoughtfully: 

** She is an uncommonly lovely child!” 

** That she is!’’ 

“And intelligent, and sweet-tempered.”” 

** She’s one of a thousand,” said Captain Dore. 

‘* And did you ever notice her pretty, cunning ways 
—8so childish and so womanly?” 

‘* Yes, my dear.” 

A long pause. 

“*T think those people ill-treat her,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“Tam svre of it—whip her! O William, I’ve seen 
and heard!’ 

And the little lady clenched her hands, and looked 
quite warlike. 

‘It’s shamefal!” said the soft-hearted captain. 

‘* Her mother is all taken up with her new hus- 
band.” 

“ Just like a woman—I beg pardon, my love—1 
mean a foolish one.” 

“You know / never should do so,” said Mrs. Dore, 
with soft reproach in her eyes. ‘“‘If I had a little 
girl—” 

“You'd love her better than you did me? Eh, 
Mrs. Dore!” said the captain with quick jealousy. 

“Not exactly!” And Mrs. Dore smiled archly, 
and went over and perched herself on bis knee. 

“What then? I should like to horsewhip that 
rascal of a stepfather, da-a-a-a—” 

The sound that followed I despair of translating. 
I’m inclined to think Mrs. Dore’s innocent lips drew 
the wickedness out of the naughty word. 

‘*Susan Dore, what do you want? What do you 
think I can do about it?” 

“O nothing! of course you can’t! Did you ever 
mind her eyes? I think, dear, they are just the 
color of yours,” she said, sweetly. 

A gratified smile shone on the captain’s face. 

** They call her Enilie!” 

*“* Yes; a pretty name!” 

“Emilie Dore! How would that sound?” 

“Charmingly! But her name isn’t Emilie Dore— 





*tis Emilie Augereau,” said Susan, laughing softly. 

“Yes, but—do you know, my dear, I’ve always 
thought I should like a little girl.” 

Such a look of surprise! 

* Indeed, Captain Dore!” 

** And why couldn’t we adopt this one? I'll wager 
anything you please they’il give her to us.” 

Did Mrs. Dore say it was just what she had been 
thinking of, night and day, for a month? Not at 
all! She only smiled demurely, gave her old captain 
a soft kiss, and said: 

** Just as you please, my dear. I am quite willing, 
if you think it is best.” 

* But wouldn’t you like it?” 

‘The happy, grateful look in her eyes answered him. 

Captain Dore was not a man to let grass grow un- 
der his feet, when once he had determined upon a 
thing. Negotiations were opened at once with Mon- 
sieur Du Barras and his wife. 

Monsieur was a little, strutting, irascible fellow, 
who had no children of his own, and wanted none, 
and of course abominated other people’s brats. 
Madame was a gay little flirt from the Provinces, 
when she espoused Captain Augereau. Her soldier 
lover immediately took her back to the country 
where she wasted her sweetness on the desert air, 
until a Russian bullet one day put an end to the cap- 
tain in the Crimea, whereupon madame, dressed in 
the most becoming mourning, with the little Emilie 
for travelling companion, betook herself to Paris. 
After three years of ogling, and flirting, and 
sighing, behold her conquest—the mustached little 
swell, Du Barras. But madame had a box at the 
opera, and she could dance, and dress, and drive in 
the Bois De Boulogne. Reasons enough for being 
happy. Oaly Emilie was in the way. Monsieur 
hated her, and since he did so, madame, ser mere, 
piously wished her in heaven. 

Captain and Mrs. Dore appear on the scene like 
messengers sent from the skies. Monsieur swore he 
should be glad to be rid of the peste. Madame shed 
tears in her lace pocket-handkerchief, and called the 
saints to witness that nothing but inexorable neces- 
sity could compel her to part with her beloved child 
—and signed the papers. 

* Now, Susan, my love, we’ll take the child out of 
this heathen country, and bring her up-in the good 
old Paritan ways, and may God’s blessing make a 
good woman of her,” said Captain Dore. 

Little Emilie came and looked wistfully up in his 
face. 

“ Yes, my little dear, if you will let me.” 

The small demoiszelle nodded her head with the air 
of a queen. 

“T like you. You look like my own papa, and he 
was called captain, also.” 

Captain Dore caught her in his arms, and covered 
her with kisses. 

It was wonderful how quickly the little one made 
her way to the hearts of this childless pair. She was 
no angelic infant, too good for this world, and there- 
fore likely, by a merciful Providence, to be soon re- 
moved from it, but a warm-hearted, impulsive, 
sometimes wayward and always winsome human 
creature, who won you to herself by a thousand 
pretty, childish tricks, and had, withal, a vein of 
womanliness in her which peeped out at odd times, 
and was as charming as it was novel. 

By the time they were settled in their villa at 
Lyndeburst, the Dores loved the child as if she were 
their own. Pretty soon they had Richard Dore home 
from the great boy’s school where he had been since 
Captain Dore so provokingly interfered with his pros- 
pects, 

Richard was now a tall, handsome boy of fourteen, 
Saxon in type, and frank and manly in his manners. 

* How do you like Emilie?” asked the captain, un- 
easily, one day. 

The boy colored, and was silent. 

** Speak out, my boy.” 

‘I don’t like her, then,” said Richard, thus ad- 
jured. 

The captain was dumfounded. 

‘* Why, may I ask?” 

**She’s got a dark skin, and I don’t like dark girls,” 
said the boy, sturdily. 

‘*Ho, ho!” laughed the captain. ‘‘See here, my 
dear,” and he imparted Richard’s criticism to his 
wife. 

‘““Why, her skin is lovely,’ said that lady, re- 
proachfully ; “as fine-grained and soft as satin. She 
will be asplendid, dark beauty.” 

‘“*I don’t like dark beauties,” persisted Richard. 
“*T like women to be pink and white, like my aunt.” 

The captain was mollified. He unknit his brows, 
laughed, and said: 

“‘T agree with you, my boy. The lad has good 
taste, Susan.” 

** Pooh!” said Mrs. Dore, haughtily. ‘*My com- 
plexion is like a doll’s; Emilie’s is a thousand times 
rarer and lovelier style of beauty. See what Master 
Dick thinks when he is ten years older.” 

**Wouldn’t it be asplendid thing, Susan, if the 
two should take a fancy to each other? It would 
suit me—I shouldn’t have to divide my property, 
my dear, and they could live here. What do you 
think, my love?” 

At this Mrs. Dore told him frankly, that he was a 
dear, silly old matchmaker, and that the children 
would undoubtedly be happy in their own way, and 
that, such is the perversity of human nature, that 
way would be different from his. Nevertheless, she 
hoped and prayed that this thing might come about, 
and to this end she would use her feminine wits. 

She so managed matters that Richard’s vacations 
occurred when Emilie was away visiting. Later, 





when he was in college, the girl was in the city, 
having masters in the various accomplishments, or at 
the mountains, or anywhere, so that she could be out 
of Richard’s sight. 

** We'll have no playing at making love,” said the 
tactician to herself; ‘‘no crade romance to die in the 
bud. -My girl shall grow up, heart free and pure. 
Flirting I detest.” 

Meanwhile, Emilie, was everybody’s pet and de- 
light. By this I mean that she was not only a fa- 
vorite in the circles where her position entitled her to 
move, but that all the humbler people in the village 
loved her. Anxious mammas quoted her to their 
daughters, sage papas pointed her out to their sons 
as being all that a girl should be. She was so gen- 
erous, 80 innocent, so free from petty faults, so large- 
hearted and generous, that one might have dared to 
predict anything of her future. 

Tosay that Captain and Mrs. Dore had never re- 
gretted the adoption of little Enilie would be to ex- 
press it partially. They were proud of her and ten- 
derly loved her. As years went by, the captain’s 
wealth accumulated, and when Emilie was eighteen 
his position was such as to secure for him admission 
into the best circles in the country. The little town 
of Lyndehurst was, in summer, the resort of a few 
cultivated New York families, and in the informal 
gatherings with which these people were wont to re- 
fresh themselves in the warm season, Enilie made 
her first acquaintance with society. 

“I think, my dear,” said Mrs. Dore, “ that we had 
better give Emilie a birthday party. Luckily the 
day falls in August, when our friends are all here. 
We must make a fete of it—have rustic arbors on 
the lawn, and lights among the trees and in the gar- 
den. Make it picturesque and charming. - Emilie 
will be delighted, and Richard is coming home then, 
too. It will be a good time to introduce him to our 
set.” And the lady’s face softened with a look of 
pleasure and anticipation. 

Captain Dore acquiesced, and for the next week the 
family gave themselves up, heart and soul, to the 
preparations. If one could only speak into existence 
these fairy spectacles! But, unfortunately, there is 
a@ world of planning to do,a thousand things that 
cannot be left to the caterer and the servants. And 
so Mrs. Dore ran up stairs just at dark, quite tired 
out, and longing for breathing time. She went to 
Emilie’s room. 

The young lady was leisurely dressing. She had 
worked all day, and yet here she was as fresh as a 
flower. 

“Tired, mamma! I’m not in the least tired. I 
could do it all over again ”’ 

“ You have such a splendid constitution, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Dore, admiringly. ‘‘And your heart and 
head are as sound as your body. I wonder, some- 
times, whether you’ll ever be so placed as to test 
them all. ‘ We’ve tried to shield you from all 
trouble, but if—”* 

The girl flung her arms around Mrs. Dore’s neck. 

** Don’t speak of dying, my precious mamma. You 
are all the world to me—you and papa. People ask 
me if I suppose I[ love you as well as I would my own 
parents. Iam sure I ought to love you a great deal 
better, for one’s own parents care for them naturally, 
itis an instinct; but you took me into your warm 
hearts out of pure goodness, and I worship you for 
that, and 1’]1 cling to you, darling, as long as I live.” 

The eager, mobile, sensitive face was bright and 
sweet with love, and the great dark eyes were tender 
with gratitude. Mrs. Dore’s cooler nature was sim- 
ply stirred. 

‘* You have more than repaid us for what we have 
done for you, Emilie. What our home would be 
without you, I don’t dare to think. And yet, dear- 
est, you will leave us, sometime—when love comes.” 

Emilie’s face became grave. A young girl who has 
had her heart filled with the love of friends, who 
never had an hour of longing, knows not a passion- 
ate, unfalfilled craving for affection, looks at love 
with such curious, timid eyes. Instinct points to it, 
but her life has no need of it. It lacks nothing that 
her maiden sense can divine. 

Emilie’s eyes were always the windows of her soul, 
and fora minute Mrs. Dore seeing their doubtful, 
half-sorrowful, yet eager, wondering expression, 
wished that she had held her peace. 

** Mother,” said Emilie, in a troub'ed voice, this 
love—I do not know what it is. Is it possible I shall 
ever love any one else as I do you and my father— 
and after you, Richard? You know you have not 
let me forget him, and I think I love him, too.” 

A vivid color leaped up to Mrs. Dore’s face. 

“* We shall see, my darling. Love is, they say, a 
wonderful toning. He is not to be put by when his 
day comes, they say. We shall see what we shall 
see. And now, Emilie, I must go and dress.” 

Emilie, leit alone, had happy, girlish dreams that 
made her forget to think much about her own looks, 
aud when a little later her toilet was complete, she 
only gave a hasty glance at the mirror. 

* Now, I must go and find papa,” she said to her- 
self, ‘and see if he is pleased with me.” 

The doorbell had rung a few minutes before, but 
Emilie had hardly minded it. Somebody was all 
the time coming with flowers, or fruits, or something 
to add grace to the festival. 

Emilie ran down, peeped into the empty drawing- 
room, uttered an exclamation of delight at the sight 
of it. And then looked into the library, and missing 
there what she sought called in her sweet, gay voice: 

**Papa! Where are you?” 

She was answered from the library. A smile 
brightened her face as she went in, stood half a min- 
ute, swept him a grateful courtesy, polked a few 





steps, and then ran into his arms and kissed him 
warmly. 

‘* How do you like your little girl, papa? Take a 
good look at her and pronounce judgment!” 

“ My little girl indeed!” said Captain Dore, de- 
lighted. ‘I don’t dare to make any claim to your 
ladyship. Stand off a bit!” And he put her back 
gently. 

Her toilet was exquisitely simple, but, or rather 
theretore, quite perfect—a dress of white silk with 
soft, misty laces, ornaments of lovely pink coral and 
a few flowers to match. 

“* You look like a duchess, my dear!” 

Ewilie laughed. 

‘* Her grace salutes you!” And standing on tip- 
toe, she with some difficulty found a place on the 
bearded cheek to lay a kiss. 

“Yon’re a splendid beauty, Emilie. If those 
French people could see you they’d be for carrying 
you off to exhibit you in their beloved Paris.” 

Acloud ran over Emilie’s face. 

*“ Be sure I would not go, papa. I am satisfied 
with the homage I get here.” 

‘You are? ah, well! Here issomebody else who 
is ready to adore you I’ll be bound. Here, young 
sir!” 

A young man who had been standing near a win- 
dow at the other side of the room, and whom Emilie 
in her preoccupation had pot observed, came forward. 
He was not much over the average height, but had a 
find athletic figure, a fair Saxon face, frank, and in- 
telligent, and manly, and was altogether a figure to 
stir the heart of a young girl. 

“ Come, sir, you have my leave to kiss her if you 
want to!” 

Emilie, who had gazed wistfally for an instant at 
the young man’s flushed, admiring face, blushed 
rosily, and, drawing closer to the captain, said: 

* It is Richard, isn’t it, papa?’ 

** To be sure it is. Is this the way you are going 
to welcome him? Come! you meet like strangers 
instead of like old friends.” 

Emilie held out her hand with a charming mixture 
of bashfulness and dignity. . 

‘I’m afraid we are not old friends,” said Richard, 
gallantly, raising the little soft band to his lips. 
** Miss Emilie has forgotten me, I dare say.” 

** No,” said the girl, simply, ‘“‘ I could not forget 
you. Papa and mamma speak of you too often.” 

‘6 Well, Richard, I’ll leave Miss Emilie to you,” 
said the captain, going away, as the bell rung and 
some guests were ushered in. 

An honr later and the rooms were a blaze of beau- 
ty, but Richard, though received with the urbanity 
which a young man of good breeding and culture, 
superadded to a distinguished personal appearance, 
has a warrant for expecting, found nobody so charm- 
ing as Emilie. As he watched her from time to time 
he said to himself that her beauty was her smallest 
charm. She was so ingenuous, and gentle, and spir- 
ited, 80 merry and so tender, so arch and 80 inno- 
cent. He fuund her full of antitheses, too beautiful 
not to ba admired, too good not to be loved. 

The party was somewhat informal, or unceremo- 
nious. There was the freedom of perfect good breed- 
ing and that delightful ease which only a few hosts 
know how to communicate to their guests. People 
promenaded in the garden, a few lovers found the 
arbors delicious, there was poetry in the lighted 
lawn, romance under the soft shadows of the trees. 

Emilie was the child of impulse. The fancy took 
her to wander about by herself and have a look at 
the picturesque scene. She threw ona dark velvet 
burnous which completely disguised her, and in this 
incognito glided up and down the walks like a 
shadow. Pid 

Something confronted her at the end of a long 
avenue. 

“I cry your pardon, mademoiselle!” 

Enilie started, and then st.od still. The accent 
was foreign and the voice unfamiliar. The figure 
was that of a woman in a stylish travelling dress, 
the face dark and handsome but sinister and sensual. 

Emilie was startled but not in the least frightened. 

** You are not one of the guests, I think,’’ she said, 
with gentle dignity. ‘ Can I do anything for you?” 

The lady gazed at her curiously, and by the half- 
light Emilie could see a singular smile on her face. 

“Are you Emilie?” sbe said, in an instant. 

‘fT am Miss Dore,” replied Euwilie, with some 
hauteur. 

** Mon Dieu! She says she is Miss Dore! Parbleu! 
I beg a thousand pardous. Very good! May I beg 
you, Miss Do¥e, tv conduct me to Captain and Mrs. 
Dore?” . 

All this was in French, and spoken in a cool, iron- 
ical tone, 

*T do not understand you,” said Emilie. “I see 
that you speak French, but I do not know the lan- 
guage.” 

This was true. For some reason her friends had 
never allowed her to learn French, though she knew 
German and Italian. 

‘* Mon Dieu!” said her interlocutor again. ‘‘ Sach 
insolence!”’ 

She then repeated ber request in very fair Eng- 
lish, adding that she had business with Captain Dore 
and his wife. 

“O, I will show you to them with pleasure,” said 
Emilie, who had only been a little surprised at the 
encounter. They went up the path, Ewilie a little 
in advance. Somebody came down the walk and 
said: 

“A truant hostess, ranving about in masquerade.” 

“QO, it is you, Richard; 1 didn’t mean to neglect 
my guests. Lonly wanted a peep at the pageant.” 
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“It pleased you, didn’t it? A prettier fete I have 
not seen,” said Richard, looking into the bright face 
and thinking how bright it was. 
“O, itis charming. But I shouldn’t have staid so 


er face was watching through the 

window from behind a leafy covert. 

‘It will go hard,” she muttered, ‘if I cannot be- 
guile the girl.” 

The night came to an end at last. Flute and violin 
grew weary, and 

“A silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush With the setting moon."’ 
The guests were all gone, and Emilie looked around 


a strange way, that through her trouble, touched 
her heart. Only for an instant and he led her in. 
Asingular group, to be met in the room decorated 
for the fete and still a lighted bower of flowers. 
3 Captain and Mrs. Dore stood near each other with 
pale, gloomy, anxious faces. The woman Emilie had 
seen in the garden stood in the middle of the room, 























Good Captain Dore and his wife were sorely trou- 
bled. A difficulty which more selfish persons would 
have settled in a moment, became a matter of con- 
scientious and serious consideration. 

“ The woman is her own mother, Captain Dore!” 
said Susan. ‘* How should I feel to be separated 
from her if she were my own, if the thought of it is 
80 dreadful now?” 

At last they told Emilie that she should decide it 
according to her own feelings and sense of right, and 
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long—only I found a lady—” 

She glanced round. The silent figure had disap- 
peared, and Emilie’s eye ran down the long illumin- 
ated walk in search of her and came back baffled. 

** What is it?” asked Richard. 

“A woman who ted to see papa_and mamma. 
But she is gone. How very strange!” And Emilie 
looked around with a puzzled air. 

‘*Somebody seeking service, perhaps,” Richard 
suggested. 

“0, [ remember! Mamma advertised for a seam- 
stress. But how odd of her to come and go in that 
way.” 

Just now the limpid notes of one of Strauss’s 
waltzes stole out into the night and Richard hastened 
to claim Emilie’s hand. 

She smiled. 

‘* Mamma said I must only waltz with you, and I 
am so glad you are here,” she said, innocently. 

A few minutes afterwards they were gliding 
through the measures of that most seductive dance, 
and a dark, 





for her father and mother. Her eyes were begin- 
ning to feel the soft winning of sleep, but—so closely 
hai these hea-ta interwoven—she could not go to 
bed without a minute's talk and the usual tender 
good-night. She had seen them both hardly tive 
minutes since, but now she looked in vain. 
. Robert,” she said, to the servant who came to 
close the windows, ‘‘where are my father and 
mother?” 

“In the library, Miss Emilie,” said the man. 
** Somebody came on business, and a queer time it 
is, I should say, and so I told her, but she insisted on 
being shown in.” 

“A queer time indeed!” said Emilie. 

Something more than surprise stirred within her 
now—a strange disquiet and undefined fear. 

She went softly to the library door, but only heard 
a@ low murmur of voices. She tried the door gently 
—it was locked—and she was turning away troubled 
and disappointed, when Richard came out. 

** You are wanted in here, Emilie,” he said. 

Something in his voice and in the grasp of his hand 
struck her. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, looking up at 
him with paling face. O, I know, papa is ill.” 

**No one is ill, my sweet Emilie, but something 
painfal has happened.” 
’ He held her hands an instant, and looked at her in 


her bonnet thrown off, talking rapidly. 

At Emilie’s entrance, she turned, gazed at her an 
instant, and then took a step forward and clasped 
her in her arms, crying: 

** Ma fille, ma fille!” 

It was a stage embrace, extremely well acted, ad- 
mirably done, but then it was acting, and Emilie, by 
some subtle instinct felt it, novice as she was. And 
80 when madame lifted her head and took out her 
mouchoir to wipe away invisible tears, Emilie re- 
coiled, and went swiftly towards Mrs. Dore. 

“ What is it? O mamma! Is she—” 

‘She is your own mother, my love, I am afraid— 
that is, I am certain—there is no doubt of it.” 

Emilie grew white, looked from one to the other 
with troubled face. At last she rose, and going to 
the stranger put her little cold hands into hers. 

“TI did not know you—bat if you are my own 
mother—” 

She stopped and began to sob. It was too much 
for the sensitive heart, and for a little while Emilie 
was hardly herself. Mrs. Dore took her away to her 
chamber, and Captain Dore staid with this unwel- 
come visitor. 

And now what had Madame Du Barras crossed the 
sea for? Ostensibly, because her maternal instincts 
made her yearn uncontrollably for her child. Mon- 
siear Du Barras was dead and she suffered all the 
sorrows of a lonely widowhood. Surely her child 
woul! console her. Her child would come to her 
and brighten her old age. 


whatever was her decision they shouldn’t love her less. 
Poor Emilie cried in heart-breaking fashion when 
this was announced to her, and after embracing her 
adopte 1 parents with wild fondness, went away by 
herself to meet the trouble alone. 


Madame, too, went away, saying she would return 
in three days. A dolorous three days it was to all 
the household. 

“Inever would let her go, uncle,” said young 
Richard, passionately, 

The old man—he was looking very gray and old 
that day—shook his head mourntully. 

‘* Ah, my boy the natural instinct is terribly strong, 
and if we detained her here against her will we 
should be tyrants and not protectors. Emilie must 
decide.” 

The day of decision came and they were all gath- 
ered in the library, Captain and Mrs. Dore looking 
and feeling like criminals about to be sentenced. 
Presently Emilie camein. Richard looked at her in 
wonder. Such a look of maturity had come upon 
her face. A week ago a gay girl, now a woman ex- 
perienced in sorrow, and rich in all ripe, womanly 
graces. 

She was very pale, her sweet mouth stern and sad, 
the weariness of conflict in every gesture, but her 

eyes looked out strong and true. Richard began to 
hope. 

“I have been thinking it over, and over, and 

over,” said Emilie, clasping her hands with a piteous 
gesture, ‘‘ and I am almost sure that my decision is 
right. At any rate you must not ask me to recon- 
sider it because I could not live through this last 
week again,” she said, passionately. 
A minute’s pause and she went on. 
‘You, mother,” turning to Madame Dua Barras, 
“gave me up of your own accord. These people 
took the poor child who bad no claim upon them and 
have been the tenderest parents a girl could pray 
for. There must be suffering—there must be—but I 
think, mother, it must fall on you rather than on 
them. I owe my love and allegiance to them.” 
All this with the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
and the next instant she was clasped in the arms of 
her adopted father and mother, who cried and 
laughed in alternation. 
Richard alone was master of himself enough to 
watch the defeated mother, and he did not lose the 
singular changes that flashed over her face. At last 
madame made herself heard, and demanded with 
tears and passionate adjurations how she was to be 
compensated for her long journey in search of her 
ungratefal child, and not only for that, but for the 
money she had spent in coming to this barbarous 
country. She was alone, poor and deserted in a for- 
eign land, and saying this, madame wept profusely. 
Captain Dore was soft-hearted and as simple-mind- 
ed asachild, and Richard smiled as the old man 
counted out a handsome sum of money and added 
thereto a check on his banker. But they were well 
rid of her, even at that price, thought the young 
map, and so madame departed, in due season, with 
@ multitude of caresses, and protestations of undying 
affection for Emilie, and iff Emilie ever wanted a 
home or friends her house and heart would b3 open 
to her. 








from her temples, her face intent and sorrowful, and 
pale with the pain of parting. 

“O mamma!” she said that night, “I know now 
what love is. I thought it was wholly secret—but 
see now how I suffer!” And she looked up with her 
wet eyes. 


pain of absence, and tender hopes overleapt the 
weary months and lingered on the spring days which 
were 80 full of promise. 
Aud so the montbs slipped away, and the blue- 
birds sang in the garden. And then a great sorrow 
fell, and Emilie sat stunned under the shadow of her 
loss. Captain Dore was taken suddenly ill and died, 
and his wife, contracting the same fever, fullowed 
him within the fortnight. 
O, the empty house, the vacant, yearning heart! 
Eailie sat by the window in her faneral garments 
and asked herself where now was the eager, happy 
girl who a month ago had prattled of the returning 
lover and merry wedding-bells in ears that always 
listened kindly? While she was thinking, a carriage 
drove up, and the girl dragged herself into the draw- 
ing-room, to meet, as she supposed, some condoling 
visitor. But all at once her heavy heart leapt up. 
It was Madame Du Barras who took her in her arms 
and wept over her and called her endearing names. 
**Mignonne, how thin and pale you are!” she 
cried, tenderly. 
* Let us hope her emotion was unfeigned. It must 
have been or Emilie’s intuitions would have divined 
it. There are veins of goodness in the worst heart. 
Madame Dua Barras acted promptly. Indeed, she 
had no time to lose. Richard was gone, and Emilie 
stunned by sorrow. ~ 
Madame consulted Captain Dore’s lawyer, and eas- 
ily found that the property was left to Richard and 
Emilie in equal shares. 
‘* Was it encumbered with conditions?” 
“No. There were no conditions.” 
Madame’s eyes brightened. The lawyer was evi- 
dently ignorant of the projected match with that in- 
solent young American who had watched her so close- 
ly, and, as madame knew, detected her base shams. 
Madame had her own private reasons for hating 
Richard. 
Now then her plan was carried out. She had not 
much difficulty in persuading E nilie to cross to Par- 
is. Was not Richard to be there in a month, and 
would not madame’s plan bring them together a 
whole month sconer? Then she could be married 
from her own mother’s house, and their ‘bridal tour 
should be homeward. 
The woman laid her schemes skillfully, worked 
them out with subtle tact. When they sailed for 
Havre, madame had a plethoric purse and Emilie 
trusted her entirely. 
They came to the great city of the senses. Mad- 
ame took handsome rooms, and lived sumptuously 
while her money lasted. Her confreres flocked around 
her. She gave little suppers, and mustached men, 





When she was safe on board the Sound st s 
madame counted up the profits of her little venture. 
She had got money enough to keep house in the Qua- 
tier Breda a whole twelvemonth. In truth, how- 
ever, she did not go further than New York, pre- 
ferring perhaps to be nearer the source of supplies. 
In the time immediately following this affair there 
was a new and stronger affection between Captain 
and Mrs. Dore and Emilie. As when a friend goes 
down and lingers for a time on the grave’s edge our 
affection grows almost painfu! in its intensity, so 
they, relieved of the impending desolation of loss, 
drew claim to each other. 

Perhap3 it was because Emilie’s heart was all at- 
tuned to tender sentiments that she loved Richard 
so readily, or perhaps it was that they had a very 
real affinity for each other. At all events it was as 
pretty a rehearsal of love’s young dream as one 
could wish to see. . 
Captain Dore was jubilant. 

*¢ I told you so, my dear,” he said to his wife a doz- 
en times a day, and that meek woman smiled serene- 
ly, and owned that it was what she had lived for. 

‘* Why, you never told me so!” said the captain, 
opening his eyes. 

** Didn’t I, my love?” she said, sweetly. 

“No. And I thought perhaps you nad higher 
views for Emilie,” continued the captain, mystitied. 
*s What higher views could I have than to wish to 
see her married to my husband’s namesake and 
nephew?” 

Captain Dore was more than satisfied. 

* You’re an angel, my dear. There’s no under- 
standing you, but, all the same, you are an angel.” 
The marriage was appointed for the spring. Rich- 
ard plead hard that it might be earlier. He had to 
go abroad on business for his uncle, and would have 
given a fortune to have taken his wife with him. 
But Mrs. Dore would not hear of her darling’s cross- 
ing the Atlantic in November, aud Captain Dore, 
presently, though Richard laughed at him, came 
over to the feminine side. 

“If you’d only speak a word, Emilie,” said the 
young fellow, despairingly. 

“1’m afraid I oughtn’t, Richard, dear. You’re to 
have me all the rest of your life, and you can’t 
grudge metotbem for just this one winter,” said 
Emilie, remembering her loving duty. 

And so Richard acquiesced with what grace he 
could. The mellow October days flitted in the sweet- 
est intercourse that ever lovers enjoyed, and early in 
November Richard sailed. In ail bis life afterwards 
he never forgot the last sight of Emilie as she stood 
on the deck of the little steamer which was bearing 
them back to New York, her dark hair blown back 








and wo! witb strange, bold manners, paid Emilie 
compliments that made her cheek burn and covered 
her with shame; roulette and cards were in order, 
and wine-bottles clinked, and madame smoked cigar- 
ettes, and poor Emilie waited and prayed for Rich- 
ard tocome. And hecame not. Had the letter left 
at his binker’s failed to reach him? Madame could 
have told. 

Days and weeks passed. 

‘““Tnat American lover of yours is false!” hissed 
madame one day. ‘I read treachery in his face the 
first time I saw him. And you, idiot—you will weep 
your pretty eyes out over him. Courage, my child! 
Ican find you lovers in plenty!” And then, as Em- 
ilie looked at her with horror-stricken face, she 
laughed wickedly. 

Meanwhile, Richard sailed four home with high 
hopes. Imagine what the blow was to him! When 
he learned that Emilie was in the hands of her moth- 
er he knew no rest, and after a hurried consultation 
with the lawyer, sailed direct for Havre. And there 
a little later in that vast wilderness of human beings 
he began his search. If he had known then how it 
was with Emilie, his pursuit could not have been 
more untiring. 

The police of Paris are acute and watchful. So 
was Madame Du Barras, and her keen wits sharpened 
by her fears, bufiiad them. She changed her name 
and lodging repeatedly. As her money grew lower 
she went higher up in those vast hotels where the 
Parisians throng. 

The lawyer had declined to pay any more money 
until Emilie’s return to America. This was what 
put madame on her guard. And now she loaded 
the poor girl with reproaches. 

‘Ah, madame was an evil one!”’ said the concierge 
who told the story. ‘‘ Mademoiselle was an angel. 
I said to Jacques—‘ the demoiselle will be with them 
soon. She is too good—and look how the poor thing 
cries.’ Ah, monsieur,” said the old woman, wiping 
her eyes, ‘‘ I loved her.” 

They changed their lodgings again after this. Soon 
madame came home in a terrible state. She began 
to pack the few things she had not pawned. She 
would escape arrest by tlight. 

** Where are you going, mother?” said Emilie, in 

terror, for, vile as the woman was, she clung to ber 
as her only friend. 

I find it convenient toretire into the country for 

afew weeks. You wil! remain here,” and then she 

counted over her few francs. 

** But how shall I tive?” cried Emilie, growing 

white. 

** You? Your beauty should buy your bread. You 

needn’t starve if youaint a foul!” And then when 





A month or two passed and letters softened the | 


Emilie stared, she laughed, and leaving a kiss from 
| her foul lips on Emilie’s pure cheek departed. A 
: week later, secure in the Provinces she chuckled over 
her escape from the police, and wondered what the 
girl was doing. If she had known would she have 
suffered remorse? 

Emilie was dying. It is best to touch lightly on 
those few last days. How hunger pressed her, and 
hope died, and how at last as she grew weaker, a 
mild delirium set in, and they carried her off to the 
hospital, and as the fever wasted her, she babbled of 
her old home across the seas, and of her young lover. 

And by-and-by, just as the faint breath was ebb- 
ing, the good sister of mercy conducted a wild, hag- 
gard-looking man up to the cot where she lay, aud 
said to him: 

“Voila, Emilie, monsieur!” 

She never knew whose tears rained on her face, 
never felt his longing kisses, could not hear the wild 
prayers with which he besieged Heaven for her lite, 
bat happily, forgetting all her love and woe, she 
stepped unconsciously out upon the dark tide—the 
sea whose outer verge—so we humbly trust—laps a 
land where no lives go out in darkness and love never 
issues in grief. : 

Only one more misery remained for Richard Dore 
to endure. He had spent enormous sums in his 
search, and overdrawn his account, and he had not 
@ friend in Paris. And so—it costs money to be 
buried in Paris, and the city grudges much space to 
her dead children—poor Emilie was laid in the com- 
mon grave. 

But nature is kind. A handfal of dust, but may- 
hap it will bloom again in the violets that ster the 
turt of Montmartre! 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


Pilgrims, sinners and Arabs are all abed now, and 
the camp is still. Labor in loneliness is irksome. 
Since I made my last few notes 1 have been sitting 
outside the tent for half an hour! Night isthe time 
to see Galilee. Genessaret, under these lustrous 
stars, has nothing repulsive about it. Genessaret 
with the glittering reflections of the constellations 
flocking its surface, almost makes me regret that I 
ever saw the rude glareof the day upon it. Its his- 
tory and its associations are its chiefest*charm in any 
eyes, and the spells they weave are feeble in the 
searching light of the sun. Then we scarcely feel 
the fetters. Our thoughts wandered constantly t» 
the practical concerns of life, and refused to dwell 
upon things that seemed vague and unreal. But 
when the day isdone even the most unimpressible 
must yield to the dreamy influences of this tranquil 
starlight. The old traditions of the place steal upon 
his memory and haunt his reveries, and then fancy 
clothes all sights and sounds with the supernataral. 
In the lapping of the waves upon the beach he hears 
the dip of ghostly oars; in the secret noises of the 
night he hears spirit voices; in the soft sweep of the 
breeze, the rush of invisible wings. Phantom ships 
are on the sea, the dead of twenty centuries come 
forth from their tombs, and in the dirges of the night 
winds, the songs of old forgotten ages find utterance 
again. In the starlight, Galilee has no boundaries 
but the broad compass of the heavens; and is a the- 
atre meet for the birth of a religion able to save a 
world; and meet for the stately figure appointed to 
stand upon its stage and proclaim its high decrees. 
But in the sunlight, one says: It is for the deeds 
which were done and the words which were spoken 
in this little acre of rocks and sand eighteen centu- 
ries gone, that the bells are ringing to-day in the re- 
mote islands of the sea and far and wide over conti- 
nents that clasp the circumference of the huge 
globe? One can comprehend it only when night has 
hidden all incongruities and created a theatre proper 
for so great a drama. 








NECESSITY OF LABOR. 


Yes! we should all have our work to do—work of 
some kind. I do not look upon him as an object of 
compassion who finds it in hard manual labor, so 
long as the frame is not overtasked, and springs, af- 
ter rest, with renewed vigor to its toil. Hard labor 
is a source of more pleasure in a great city, in a sin- 
gle day, than all which goes by special name of 
pleasure throughout the year. We must all have 
our task. We are wretched without it. Him we 
call “‘ man of pleasure ” makes asort of business of 
his pleasure; has a routine and method in his dis- 
sipations! dines out, and visits with the same un- 
willingness. Even the poet, the most laxurious of 
mortals, who feeds on thought deliciously, must 
make of his murmuring honey-work a task and oc- 
cupation. He rans out into some charming solitude 
to gaz2 about him, and utter melodious verse; bat if 
he cannot convert those icose papers in his desk into 
something he can call work, his beautifal solitade 
will soon lose its charms. Mountain, or lake, or 
valley, it will be all flat and arid as the desert. 





A WIsE RULE.—Among the lessons tanght by 
Bishop Soule to the preachers, is the following, which 
we heard him utter at the Alabama Conference, as 
@ preventive against all embarrassment growing out 
of debt. It even defines the limits of safe spécula- 
tion; and if observed by basiness men would take 
the edge off of panics: 

* Brethren, my rule is this, and I advise you to 
adopt it: Never owe any man more than you are 
able to pay, and allow no man to owe you more than 





you are able to lose.”’ 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PARTING. 


BY HENRY H. GOODRICH. 


Think not that I, because I go, 
Perforce must absent be a while, 
No pang of sorrow shall I know, 
Yor cast behind one lingering smile. 


Too long I've known thy radiant face, 
The charm to me thy presence gives, 
That from my heart I would efface 
Remembrance sweet that with thee lives. 


Then fare thee well! and ere I go, 
One parting word, one fond embrace ; 
And should thy tears unbidden flow, 
Diviner far thy lovelier grace. 





THE LADY OF LALEHAM FERRY. 


Postlethwaite Brothers of London, Liverpool and 
Manchester; enormous warehouses in Milk street, 
Cheapside; the bottom stories crammed with cotton 
and calico goods, the top stories lined with thousands 
of long, flat, pasteboard boxes; curly-whiskered 
clerks elegantly picking their teeth after their mid- 
day meal, and leaning in negligent attitudes against 
the door-joints inscribed with the name of Pustle- 
thwaite Brothers ; stalwart porters emerging from cel- 
lar-flaps, and dragging down into the bowels of the 
earth the gigantic bales constantly being delivered 
from the Pickford’s vans perpetually blocking the 
narrow thoroughfare, and causing so much worry 
and aggravation to the stout city policeman on duty 
there. The uncommercial mind stood aghast at the 
bewildering amount of running in and out which 
was always going on; at the size of the echeck-book, 
which was as equare and as thick as a family Bible; 
at the vast array of ledgers and day-books; at the 
stupendous iron safe, which was something between 
the section of a diving-bell and the casement of a 
fortress; at the amount of Pustlethwaitian corres- 
pondence under which the postmen toiled, and which 
they would have roundly cursed, had it not been for 
the prospect of noble Christmas boxes. Dismayed 
at all this vastness, much beyond its comprehension, 
the uncommercial mind turned for information as to 
who Postlethwaite Brothers might be, what they 
sold, and why they sold it, to the commercial mind, 
but all the explanation afforded was that the broth- 
ers were merchant princes, and that the business 
they did was “ E-normous!” 

No doubt of it. When Joshua Postlethwaite had 
occasion to call in at the Bank of England—and he 
had very frequent occasion—the cocked-hatted port- 
ers in the scarlet gowns fringed with black bobs— 
than whom, I take it, there are few more haughty 
gentlemen in English native aristocracy—honored 
him with the bow which they otherwise reserved 
specially for the chairman and deputy-chairman; 
when he creaked into the Gresham Club, the testi- 
est old gentleman, reading the Shipping Gazette in 
the chimney corner, and turning round, bristling all 
over with indignation at the noise, suffered his rage 
to melt away when he saw that the cause of it was 
Josh Postlethwaite; old Lypey, the city-editor of the 
Statesman, lent to him an ear which was open to no 
one else save the great Baron Abednego himself; he 
was the only person on whom Dick Winkyn, the 
famous wag of the Stock Exchange, forbore to play 
off any of his practical jokes; and he was always 
chosen to propose or second the conservative candi- 
date at the city election. The mob did not listen to 
him, of course; but the turnips hurled at his head 
were a trifiz softer, and the eggs with which his clothes 
were bedaubed were a thought more fresh than 
those bestowed on the other prominent people on the 
hustings. And this furore was not confined to Lon- 
don. In Liverpool and Manchester too, where there 
were branch establishments, the tirm was equally 
well-known; while you might walk into Messrs. 
French’s at Florence, Mr. Koch’s at Frankfort, M. 
Delarne’s at Genoa, Messrs. Freeborn’s at Rome, 
Messrs. Spicklers’ at Jerusalem, or the leading brok- 
ers in Wall street, New York city, and be perfectly 
certain of obtaining attention, cash and credit, so long 
as you were properly “ recommended” by Postle- 
thwaite Brothers. 

“Brothers?” Nonsense! Tom and Bill Postle- 
thwaite were all very well in their way, good ac- 
countants, tolerable men of business, each attending 
with minute circumspection to the affairs of the 
Liverpoot and Manchester branches, over which they 
were respectively placed. But Josh was the life and 
sou! of the whole concern, of which he held two- 
thirds, and the London department of which was 
under his special guidance. He made perivdical visits 
(and at very short periods, too) to the provinces, and, 
as he boasted, “ knew all the ropes,” and had the 
entire pilotage in his hands. He was five or six 
years older than the eldest of his brothers, and when 
he commenced to see his way in liie he put them on 
the track and pulled them up with him. Tom had 
an elegant villa overlooking the seacoast at New 
Brighton, and Bill hada country-house and a pic- 





. ture-gallery at Pendleton, whereas, had it not been 


for Josh, they would have been casting ledgers, or 
selling dry goods, or, perhaps, merely acting as 
“hands” in a factory to their dying day. lt was 
Josh who, when his father, the old draper and par- 
ish clerk of Grantham, died insolvent, made his way 
up to London, got engaged as Hotchkin & Mobbs 
* out door, ” rose to a stool, and then to the dignity of 
chief cashier and the possession of a glazed cup- 





board in the warehouse in Watling street, then toa | 
junior partnership, and finally—when old Hotchkin | 
was lying in the churchyard of St. Beowulph the 
Less, with his feet sloping toward the Thames, and 
his head uprearing in the direction of Cheapside, and 
when old Mobbs, who had privately overspeculated 
himself, and, in jnence, gone off his head, and 
was issuing wild prospectuses and casting up impos- 
sible sums in mental arithmetic in the pleasant 
grounds of Coluey Hatch—to the proprietorship of 
the whole business. Out of the aehes of Hotchkin 
& Mobbs rose the house of P.stlethwaite Brothers. 
Tom and Bill, who had been grinding away as clerks 
in outlying firms, were called into requisition, and 
Josh, who had gradually been becoming known 
in the best commercial circles, touk ground at the 
head of the house, and acquired a good position im- 
mediately. This position he had annually, daily, 
almost hourly improved, untilin his business there 
was no man more highly esteemed than Josh 
Postlethwaite. 
In his business—but ont of it? Well—no! 
ly a pl t man to make a friend of, or to 
have familiar relations with; indeed, throughout his 
life he never had had but one real friend, and him he 
cast adrift when it suited him. Sam Barwell and 
Josh Postlethwaite were boys together at school, 
studied in the same class, and were regular chums, 
“left” the same day, started off for London to- 
gether, and commenced business at the same time, 
though in different houses. Sam got an introduction’ 
to Kurd & Churningham’s, the cheese-factors in 
Philpot Lane, and seemed to be making progress, 
when, unluckily, he fell in love with Miss Kurd, 
whom he had seen when he went up to Highbury 
late one night on special business; worse still, found 
his love reciprocated, for he was a good-looking, 
dasbing chap; worst of all, married Fanny Kurd in 
direct opposition to her father, who kicked Sam out 
of the business and cut his daughter out of his will 
80 soon as he saw the marriage certificate. Josh and 
Sam had continued their old friendship till then, but 
Josh was not the man to be influenced by any senti- 
mental or romantic nonsense. When Sam, burning 
in love-tever, had rushed away from Pailpot Lane to 
Watling street, there to unbosom himself of his pas- 
sion—a true, honest, and loyal passion, though it was 
bred among cheeses and butter-firkins—he would 
tind his flame almost extinguished by the buckets cf 
culd, sober common-sense which Jush Pustlethwaite 
would pour upon him. It is unnecessary to say that 
the more Josh attempted to stifle Sam’s passion tor 
Fanny Kurd, the more desperately it blazed, and the 
more common-sense Ji sh talked, and the more c.n- 
vincing were his arguments, the less Sam believed in 
him, and the more he hated him. At last, as we 
have said, the marriage took place, and then Jvush, 
having waited a little and irquired a good deal, and 
found, without a doubt, that old Kurd was implaca- 
ble, told his fellow-townsmen and quondam triend 
that there must be an end of the acquuintance be- 
tween them, and even put his hand behind his back 
and declined to take the nervous, shaky fist which 
Sam tendered in adieu 
He was right, people said, when some few morths 
afterwards,Sam Barwell, who had tried to get em- 
ployment of various kinds, and had regularly failed, 
began to exhibit a fist more nervous and shaky than 
heretofore, in conjunction with a hard, tremulous 
nether lip, a moist, duli eye, a perpetual thirst, and a 
failing memory. It would never have done, they 
said, for a rising man like Josh Postlethwaite, with 
such a position before him, to have been mixed up 
with a fellow who was a pot-house loiterer and a 
tap-room frequenter, and who lett his wife and baby 
to get on as they best might. He had a baby by this 
time, this poor black sheep, and when drink and dis- 
appointment aided a little by starvation, had done 
their worst, and Sam Barwell lay on his deathbed, 
he sent a message to his old chum, Josh Pustle- 
thwaite, imploring him, with all the earnestness of 
a dying man’s acjaration, to look after those he left 
behind him. The great Jush was very indignant at 
the receipt of this message. He very much disliked 
death and poveriy, and that kind of thing, and hoe 
by no means understood having anything consigned 
to him without a proper invoice, bill of lading and 
that kind of thing. He despatched a clerk to the 
wretched address in Dalston, who returned with the 
news that poor Sam was dead, and that the widow 
and that little girl were in a dreadful state of desti- 
tution, (he, the clerk, a kindly soul, had left them 
eighteen pence out of his own money, but he did 
not say anything about that, like a trump as he was,) 
and made out a piteous case, for which he was duly 
snubbed by his master. Then Josh screwed up his 
courage, and climbed into the Kingland omnibus, and 
penetrated dim streets and explored dark stair-cases, 
and finally found himself in presence of Sam’s widow 
and her daughter, a pretty little child with curling 
chestnut bairand a snub nose. Before the widow 
and the orphan Josh’s eloquence failed him; he 
broke down in that tremendous diatribe against im- 
provident marriages and subsequent dissipation 
which he had so carefully conned, and he took refuge 
in a few generalities about the many calls upon his 
purse and his time, the impossibility of atten:ting to 
anything beyond what intimately concerned him, 
and the laying down of a ten-pound note, with the 
expression of every good wish for the future of those 
to whom he devoted it. Then Josh hurried out of 
the poor dingy house, and found his way to Kings- 
land Gate, registering a mental vow, while he was 
waiting for the omnibus, that he would never have 
another friend—an oath which he kept most 











religiously. 


You must not imagine that because Josh Postle- 
thwaite inveighed against the married state, when 
unconnected with money, that he himself had re- 
mained a bachelor—had ‘sat celibate, like a fiy in 
the heart of an apple,” as Jeremy Taylor has it. On 
the contrary, three or four years before poor Sam 
made his matrimonial fiasco, Jush had led to the 
hymeneal altar Jemima, only daughter of — Hotch- 
kin, Esq , the head of his firm, with a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds. She was a stout, sound, 
personable woman, with a face like a door knocker, 
with no brains, but with an excellent constitution. 
Their only boy, Charley, was a model of health and 
strength, and when he went to Eton soon rose to be 
king of the playing fields and captain of the eleven. 
That was a long time after the events which we have 
hitherto recorded, and some time betore the actual 
date of our story—at which date Josh Pustlethwaite 
was inthe height of his glory. He was a short, 
stout man, rather like a pigin the face, with pufty 
cheeks, and a short, peaked nose projecting be- 
tween them, with little eyes, close cut iron-gray 
hair, and mutton-chop whiskers of the same color, 
always dressed in dark clothes, and went in tremen- 
dously for respectability. He lived in Westbourne 
Terrace, a8 an eminently-respectable place, and used 
to say—‘'I live there, sir, because it is respectable. 
I dare say my means would enable me to reside in a 
more fashionable quarter, to have lords and ladies 
for my neighbors, but that’s not my way, sir! Tue 
terrace is filled with most respectable city men; 
there’s Xenophon Anabasis, the head of the Greek 
house in Mincivg Lane, on one side of me, and Ezra 
Woolff, of the firm of Mcsenthal, Woolff, and Hart on 
the other. I’m a city man, I am; and I hope my son 
will be a city man after me, though he was brought 
up at Eton, and was well thought of, I understand, 
among the sprigs of nobility there. Still, he’s learn- 
ing my business, and if all goes straight, he'll succeed 
me in the house.” 

Indeed, if Charley bad not turned out all that his 
father wished him, it would not have been for lack of 
his father’s counsel. Theold gentleman was at his 
s0n morning, noon and night, preaching the advan- 
tages and blessings of respectab: lity, the miseries and 
horrors entailed by poor marriages, bohemianism, or 
dissipation, and always illustrating his text by the 
story of Sam Barweil. ‘As likely a fellow as ever 
stepped in shoe-leather, Charley! Quite as quick at 
tigures as me, and more educated in some ways; 
might have done anything; and went to.the bad first 
for the sake of a pretty face, and then for want of a 
proper feeling for respectability!’ Perbaps this 
story, as some stories will do, palled after constant 
repetition; at all events Charley, who, at the date of 
our story, had heard it on an average twice a month 
for several years, began to pish! and psha! when- 
ever it was mentioned. Also, about this time he be- 
gan to assert himselt in another way. - 

Hitherto, during the five years since his leaving 
school, he had lived at home, in the paternal man- 
sion in Weatbournia, by no means leading a secluded 
or monastic lite, but keeping excellent hours, mod- 
erate in his attendance at operas and play-houszes, 
and never frequenting establishments of more ques- 
tionable character. But this year, no sooner did the 
early summer arrive, than Charley announced his in- 
tention of going in for boating, and with that view of 
taking “a place up the river.” Josh Postlethwaite 
was astonished, and at first annoyed, but could find 
no fault with the proposed plan. Boating was highly 
respectable, and many of the best men in the city, and 
notably on the Stock Exchange, had “ places up the 
river.” His son’s allowance was sufficient to permit 
his indulgence insuch an amusement. He must go, 
if he wished, provided, of course, that he came to 
business as usual. Of course, Charley said, and he 
went. He was found at his desk with his customary 
regularity, looked sun-bronzed and handsome, and 
on the occasion of the two or three set dinner-parties, 
which were always given in Westbourne Terrace dur- 
ing the season, Charley attended at his father’s ex- 
press wish. But he always left in time to catch the 
last train for Staines. Sleeping in the fresh air did 
him so mach good, he said. 

It was Josh Postlethwaite’s custom to take a six 
weeks’ holiday in the autumnal season, when busi- 
ness was slack, and the other merchant princes were 
out of town. Sometimes he and his wife went 
abroad, sometimes to the English lakes or watering- 
places. This year he had settled himself at Whitby, 
in the best lodgings on the West Cliff, and took upa 
commanding position in the place. Of course he and 
his wife made excursions to Mulgrave, and Robin 
Hood’s Bay, and Egton; of course they clambered 
up to the oli Abbey, and visited the old town, and 
kaw the fishing-boats arrive and depart, and went 
through all the very small excitements which Whitby 
affords. As was his habit, Josh gave hiuself up en- 
tirely to the enjoyment of his holiday, and never sul- 
lied his pleasure with the thought of business. It 
was the dull season of the year, and whatever little 
there might be to be done, Tum, who always came up 
from Liverpool and took command of the London 
house during his brother’s absence, could do. So 
Josh did not trouble himself, and it was a pertectly 
understood thing that, except under some very 
special circumstances, he was not to be troubled. 

This being the case, it can be imagined that at the 
receipt of a telegram one day after luncheon, the 
great man was evidently surprised and annoyed. He 
hell the yellow envelop out at arm’s length, exam- 
ined it through bis glasses, then opened it. 

** From Tom,” he said to his wife, after a glance at 
the heading. 

“*It must be something very important,” said Mrs. 





Postlethwaite, ‘‘or Thomas would not trouble you.” 

1 should think so, indeed!’’ said Josh, with a 
mental reservation that if it were not very important 
Thomas should receive a neat wigging for his pains. 
“* Why, what the dev—” 

“ Jush, dear!” cried his wife. 

* Silence, Mrs. Postlethwaite!” said the Grand 
Liama. ‘‘ What the devil does this mean? Listen. 
* You must come up at once C.’s in amess!” C.’s in 
a mess!” repeated he. “‘He must mean consols,”’ 
and he seized the Timer, and turned to the money 
article. “No, they’re ninety-five and an eighth! 
Why was he so confoundedly mysterious? What 
does C. mean?” 

**] think C, means Charley,” said Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite, quietly. 

‘*By Juve, Mrs. P., I think you’re right!’ said 
Josh, after a pause, and looking at her with disqui- 
etude. His wite had never developed an idea before, 
and he was afraid of the result. “I think you’re 
right!” he reveated; “ but what can have happened 
to Charley?” 

‘+ Perhaps be’s drowned—out of his boat,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Postlethwaite; and Josh’s fears lest she 
should ever again make a sensible suggestion, were 
at an end. 

*“ Deowned! stuff!” he said. ‘* However, I must 
get over tu York, to-night, telegraph to Tom to meet 
me in Westbourne Terrace to-morrow evening, and 
go up by express.”’ 

Westbourne Terrace looked awful in theS -ptember 
twilight. All the houses were shut up, the blinds in 
newspaper envelops, the families away. The dead 
leaves came whirling up in ghostly troops from Ken- 
sington Gardens ,and the engines on the neighboring 
Paddington Statiun shrieked long-drawn-out lamen- 
tations over the excursionists who arrived to occupy 
temporarily the places of the legitimate owners of the 
capital, Painters were at work on the outside of 
Jvsh’s house; he had to tread his way to the street- 
door through scaffulding-poles, and he tumbled over 
a pailof whitewash in the hall; the servants were 
away, and there was only an old charwoman “to do. 
tor him.” He bade her cook a steak, and then he 
descended to the cellar and fetched up—after half a 
dozen mistakes—a bottle of dry sherry. He was 
drawing the cork when Tom arrived. Jvush took him 
at once into the little room bebind the dining-room, 
which the servants called the “‘libery,” and where 
the boots, hats and sticks commonly reposed. 

‘* Now,” said Jush, “‘ youseel’vecome up. What's 
allthis? You say, C’sin a mess.’ Who’sC?” 

** Charley,” said Tum, shortly. 

“I thought so,” said Josh, wiping his forehead. 
** Now goon, please. What’s the mess?” 

‘* Base deception and horrible immorality,” said 
Tom, roundly. He always hated Charley, having 
hoped that his own son would succeed to Jush’s 
business. 

“‘That’s a large order, Tom,” said poor Josh. 
‘Show it me in detail.” 

“I will,” said Tum. “Dick Winkyn and his 
brother Bill, and some other Stock Exchange fellows 
who are left in town, got up a picnic at Chertsey 
Meads on Saturday afternoon, and, I suppose out of 
respect to you, asked me tojointhem. I did, and we 
had a very pleasant time of it, and as evening drew 
on, some one proposed to go on the river, and a lot of 
us went in a big shallop. We went through Chert- 
sey Lock, and down toward Staines; and just as we 
passed Laleham Ferry, I saw a young fellow, dressed 
in flannels, sculling a wager boat, with a very pretty 
girl steering him. He laid on his sculls and looked 
toward us, and I recognized Charley in a moment; 
but as we got near him, Billy Winkyn shouted out— 
* Ware hawks!’ and motioned with bis hand, and the 
next moment the young fellow pulled his straw hat 
over his eyes and went sculling away beture us ata 
tremendous pace, and got up the bickwater by Pen- 
ton Hook. I said to Dick Winkyn—‘ Wasn’t that 
Charley?’ and he answered, ‘Charley—who?’ and 
when 1 said, ‘My nephew, Charley Postlethwaite,’ 
they all laughed, and said I’d had too much iced 
punch. But 1 kept my wits about me, and when we 
landed I lingered behind, and asked one of the boat- 
men, who I had noticed touched his hat to Charley, 
what was the name of the gentleman in the skiff. 
‘Pvstleth waite,’ he said; ‘ been living at the Laleham 
Ferry House, him and his lady, this last three 
months.’” 

“Thank you, Tom,” said Josh, moodily. “ You 
would have made a fine detective; it’s a pity your 
talents are lost in the commercial line. I'll go up 
to morrow to Laleham Ferry, and look into this 
myself.” 

“You'll find Charley there,” said Tom; “he said 
he should make holiday to-morrow.” 

Nothing could be much nastier than the steak 
which the charwoman sent up. But it didn’t matter 
to Josh Postlethwaite. His plate remained un- 
touched before him, while he sat back wondering 
how it was tbat bis son, sv indoctrinated with the 
principles of morality and respectability, should come 
to griet after all. 








Josh Pustiethwaite started off the next morning, 
went to Staines by the railway, and thence in a fly to 
Laleham. When he arrived at the Ferry be found 
several people waiting for the buat, which was mak- 
ing its way from the otber side, and when they were 
a}l afloat in the broad bottomed punt, the boatman, 
whom every one calied George, bad a whispered joke | 
for all the women, who tol¢ him to “ git long,” and | 
asilap on the back for all the men, and seemed al- | 
together so jovial a fellow that Josh thought he | 
imght get a little information out of him. 

“Is that the Ferry House?” he asked, pointing to a 
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TRE HLA OF OUR UNION. 





pretty cottage, with a lawn, willow-fringed, sloping 
to the river. 

“It is, sir,” replied George, promptly. 

‘Any one staying there now?” 

“Yes sir; same family as has stayed there for the 
last three hundred year—Muster Trotter.” 

«No, no; I don’t mean the Ferryman,” said Josh, 
annoyed at the laughter of his fellow-passengers. 
“T mean any one lodging there ?”’ 

“O yes sir,” said George, polling away at the punt; 
“lady and gentleman, sir.’’ 

“O, that’s it,” said Josh, “I want to know about 
them; who are they?’’ 

He had betrayed too much eagerness, apparently, 
for George, looking at him suspiciously, said—“* Who 
are they? Well, I can’t say for certain; but I don’t 
mind telling you I ’ave heerd that it’s the Hemp’ror 
’o Rooshia and his aunt!” 

And amidst the roar at his sally the boat touched 
the shore. and the passengers landed. 

The little wicket-gate of the Ferry House garden 
was unlatched, 80 Josh Postlethwaite passed through 


it, entered the little passage, and opened the door of 


a right-hand reom, which, as he judged, looked on 
to the river. At the noise which he made, a very 
pretty young lady, with long curling chestnut hair, 
raising her head from her work, cried juyfully—O 
Charley! back so soon!” 

“Itis not Charley, wadam,” said Josh, in his se- 
verest tones. 

“I—I beg your pardon—I thought that—O, is it 
Mr. Postlethwaite?” 

“Itis Mr. Postlethwaite, madam; and since you 
know tbat, you can doubtless easily imagine my 
errand. It is to bring back my son from these scenes 
of—dissipation,”’ said Josh, feeling as he looked 
round the little room, with the peaceful river flowing 
before it, that the term he had used was scarcely ap- 
plicable, ‘“‘ and from your—your wiles, madam, to his 
mother and his home.” 

** Halloo, Peter, you here!” brokein a cheery voice, 
and Charley entered in his boating-suit, a little 
flushed, but very handsome. 

“ Yes sir, I am here,” cried his father; ‘‘and Iam 
sorry to find you here in company with this— 
this—” 

“ This lady,” iuterrupted Charley. ‘Steady, sir, 
please; and remember while you are here that these 
are my rooms, and I require yuu to behave yourself 
in them.” 

“To behave myself! Do you know, sir, that you 
are speaking to your father?” 

.“ Perfectly well, sir. But even my father must 
conduct himself like a gentleman in presence of my 
wife.” 

“ Your wife!” 

“Precisely. Nelly, you don’t know my father, I 
think Let me present him to you.” 

His wife! Then there was no foundation for Tom’s 
charge against immorality. Josh almost chuckled as 
he thougbt of that. 

“If this young lady be your wife, as you say, and 
as, ofcourse, I am bound to believe, may I ask why 
you have married her in a secret and underhand 
manner, and without my knowledge?” 

“Simply because we had made up our minds to 
be marrie1, and 1 knew you would oppose the match. 
Not that there was anything in the world against my 
Nelly, that even you could have found fault with, 
except her name.” 

“Her name? What was it?’’ 

“* Barwell.” 

“Barwell? not daughter of—” 

“ Yes, precisely—ot your old friend Sam Barwell, 
the peg upon whom you hung so many solemn warn- 
ings. Now you know the worst.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. Then Josh 
said in rather a husky voice, and with rather a 
shame-faced manner—“ May I ask where you first 
met Miss Barwell, and whu it was introduced you to 
her?” 

“ Certainly; where was it, Nelly? O, at a picnic 
at New Brighton, when I was staying down with 
Uncle Tom last year. It was Mrs. Tom that intro- 
duced me.” 

“No!” said Josh. 

Tt was, indeed.” 

“* By George, that’s too much!” cried old Josh, and 
he roared with laughter, until they thought he would 
have had a tit. When he came to, the first words he 
said were—‘: Come here, my dear, and give mea kiss; 
and, Charley, is there anything to drink, handy? 
The day’s very hot, and I—and I—” and then instead 
of laughing he burst into tears, with his arm round 
bis son’s neck. 

Of course he stopped to dinner, when Nelly made 
him the best claret-cup he had ever drank, and in- 
stead of going back to the dreariness of Westbourne 
Terrace, he had Dick Lambert’s bed—Dick was 
Charley’s chum up at the Ferry House, and was, for- 
tunately, away acting as best man to stout little 
George Smyth, who was marrying Miss Alton, the 
brewer’s daughter; and before he left the next day, 
Josh had made Charley promise to bring Nelly with 
him to Whitby before the end of the week, when the 
reconciliation was complete. 





A citizen of Lawrence County, Ohio, who is a mag- 
istrate, recently had occasion to make a transfer of 
real estate. The deed was drawn up, and he and his 
wife signed it. Then, as Justice of the Peace, he 
acknowledged his own deed, before himself, and 
stated that he examined the grantor’s wife separate 
and apart from her husband, and that she was a will- 
ing party to said deed. 


THE COUNTRY CH URCH. 


THERE are few places more favorable to the study 
of character than an English country church. I was 
once passing a few weeks at the seat of a triend, who 
resided in the vicinity of one, the appearance of 
which particularly struck my fancy. It was one of 
those rich morsels of quaint antiquity which give 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape. It 
stood in the midst of a country filled with ancient 
families, and contained, within its cold and silent 
aisles, the congregated dust of many noble genera- 
tions. The interior walls were incrusted with mon- 
uments of every age and style. The light streamed 
through windows dimmed with armorial bearings, 
richly emblazoned in stained glass. In various parts 
of the church were tombs of knights and highborn 
dames, or gorgeous workmanship, with their effigies 
in colored marble. On every side the eye was struck 
with some instance of aspiring mortality; some 
haughty memorial which human pride had erected 
over its kindred dust, in this temple of the most hum- 
ble of all religions. 

The congregation was composed of the neighboring 
people of rank, who sat in pews, sumptuously lined 
and cushioned, furnished with richly gilded prayer- 
books, and decorated with their arms upon the pew- 
doors; of the villagers and peasantry, who filled the 
back seats, and a small gallery beside the organ; and 
of the poor of the parish, who were ranged on benches 
in the aisles. 

The service was performed by a snuffling, well-fed 
vicar, who had a snug dwelling near the church. 
He was a privileged guest at all the tables of the 
neighborhood, and had been the keenest fox hunter 
in the country; until age and good living had dis- 
abled him from doing anything more than ride to 
see the hounds throw off, and make one at the hunt- 
ing dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor, I found it 
impossible to get into the train of thought suitable 
to the,time and place: so, having, like many other 
feeble Christians, compromised with my conscience, 
by laying the sin of my own delinquency at another 
person’s threshold, I occupied myself by making ob- 
servations on my neighbors. 

I was as yet a stranger in England, and outa: to 
notice the manners of its fashionable classes. I 
found, as usual, that there was the least pretension 
where there was the most acknowledged title to re- 
}spect. I was particularly struck, for instance, with 
the family of a nobleman of high rank, consisting of 
several sons and daugbters. Nothing could be more 
simple and unassuming than their appearance. 
Tbey generally came to church in the plainest equip- 
age, and often on foot. The young ladies would stop 
and converse in the kindest manner with the peas- 
antry, caress the children, and listen to the stories 
of the humble cottagers. Their countenances were 
open and beautifully fair, with an expression of high 
refinement, but at the same time, a trank cheerful- 
ness, and an engaging affability. Their brothers 
were tall and elegantly formed. They were dressed 
fashionably, but simply; with strict neatness and 
propriety, but without any mannerism or foppish- 
ners Their whole demeanor was easy and natural, 
with that l fty grace and noble frankness which be- 
speak freeborn souls that have never been checked 
in their growth by feelings of inferiority. There isa 
healthful hardiness about real dignity, that never 
dreads contact and communion with others, bow- 
ever humble. It is ouly spurious pride that is mor- 
bid and sensitive, and shrinks from every touch. I 
was pleased to see the manner in which they would 
converse with the peasantry about those rural con- 
cerns and field-sports in which the gentlemen of this 
country so much delight. In these conversations 
there was neither haughtiness on the one part, nor 
servility on the other; and you were only reminded 
of the difference of rank by the habitual respect ot 
the peasant, 

In contrast to these was the family of a wealthy 
citizen, who had amassed a vast fortune; and, hav- 
ing purchased the estate and mansion of a ruined 
nobleman in the neighborhood, was endeavoring to 
assume all the style and dignity of an herelitary 
lord ot the soil. The family always came to church 
en prince. They were rolled majestically along ina 
carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest glittered 
in silver radiance from every part of the harness 
where a crest could possibly be placed. A fat coach- 
man, in a three-cornered hat, richly laced, and a 
flaxen wig, curling close round bis rosy face, was 
seated on the box, with a sleek Darish dog beside 
him. Two footmen, in gorgeous liveries, with huge 
bouq ets, and gold-headed canes, lolled bebind. 
The carriage rose and sunk on its long springs with 
peculiar stateliness of motion. The very horses 
cbhamped their bits, arched their necks, and glanced 
their eyes more proudly than common horses; either 
because they had caught a little of the family feel- 
ing, or were reined up more tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style with which this 
splendid pageant was brought up to the gate of the 
churcbyard. There was a vast effect produced at 
the turning of an angle of the wall:—a great smack- 
ing of the whip, straining and scrambling of horses, 
glistening of harness, and flashing of wheels through 
gravel. This was the moment of triumph and vain- 
glory to the coachman. The horses were urged and 
checked until they were fretted into afoam. They 
threw out their feet in a prancing trot, dasLing about 
pebbles at every step. The crowd of villagers saun- 
tering quietly to church, opened precipitately to the 
right and left, gaping in vacant admiration. On 
reaching the gate, the horses were pulled up with a 
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ar yory enna ‘that peedused an immediate stop, and 
almost threw them on their haunches. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of the footman 
to alight, pull down the steps, and prepare every- 
thing for the descent on earth of this august family. 
The old citizen first emerged his round red face from 
out the door, locking about him with the pompous 
air of a man accustomed to rule on ’Change, and 
shake the Stock Market with anod. His consort, a 
tine, fleshy, comfortable dame, flowed him. There 
seemed, I must cor f-ss, but little pride in her com- 
position. She was the picture cf broad, honest val- 
gar enjoyment. The world went well with her; and 
she liked the world. She had fine clothes, a fine 
house, a fine carriage, fine children, everything was 
fine about her: it was nothing but driving about, 
and visiting and fcasting. Life was to her a perpet- 
ual revel; it was one long Lord Mayor’s day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. 
They certainly were handsome; but had a supercili- 
ous air, that chilled admiration, and diaposed the 
spectator to be critical. They were ultra-fashionable 
in dress; and, thougt no one could deny the richness 
ot their decurations, yet their appropriateness might 
be questioned amidst the Simplicity of a country 
church. They descended loftily fom the carriage, 
and moved up the line of peasantry with a step that 
seemed dainty of the soil it trod on. They cast an 
exclusive glance around, that passed coldly over the 
burly faces of the peasantry, until they met the eyes 
of the nobleman’s family, when their countenances 
immediately brightened into smiles, and they made 
the most profound and elegant courtesies, which 
were returned ina manner that showed they were 
but slight acquaintances. 

I must not torget the two sons of this aspiring cit- 
izen, who came to church in a dashing curricle, 
with outriders. They were arrayed in the extremity 
of the mode, with all that pedantry of dress which 
marks the man of questionable pretensions to style. 
They kept entirely by themselves, eyeing every one 
askance that came near them, as if measuring his 
claims to respectability; yet they were without con- 
versation, except the exchange of an occasional cant 
phrase. They even moved artificially; for their 
bodies, in compliance with the caprice of the day, 
had been disciplined into the absence of all ease and 
freedom. Art had done everything to accomplish 
them as men of fashion, but nature had denied them 
the nameless grace. They were vulgarly shaped, 
like men formed for the common purposes cf lifs, and 
had that air of supercilious assumption which is 
never seen in the true gentleman. 

I have been rather minute in drawing the pictures 
of these two families, because I considered them 
specimens of what is often to be met with in this 
country—the unpretending great, and the arrogant 
little. I have no respect for titled rank, unless it be 
accompanied with true nobility of soul; but I have 
remarked in all countries where artiticial distinctions 
exist, that the very bighest classes are always the 
most courteous and unassuming. Those who are 
well assured of their own standing are least apt to 
trespass on that of others; whereas nothing is so of- 
tensive as the aspirings of vulgarity, which thinks to 
elevate itself by humiliating its neighbor. 

AsI have brought these families into contrast, I 
must notice their behaviour in church. That of the 
nobleman’s family was quiet, serious and attentive. 
Not that they appeared to have any fervor of devo- 
tion, but rather a respect for sacred things and sa- 
cred places, inseparable from good breeding. The 
others, on the contrary, were in a perpetual flutter 
and whisper; they betrayed a continual conscious- 
ness of finery, and a sorry ambition of being the 
wonders of a rural congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only one really atten- 
tive to the service. He took the whole burden of 
family devotion upon himself, standing bolt upright, 
and uttering the responses with a loud voice that 
might be heard all over the church. It was evident 
that he was one of those thorough church and king 
men, who connect the idea of devotion and loyalty; 
who consider the Deity, somehow or other, of the 
government party, and religion “a very excellent 
sort of thing, that ought to be countenanced and 
kept up ” 

When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed 
more by way of example to the lower orders, to show 
them that, though so great and wealthy, he was not 
above being religious; as I have seen a turtle-fed 
alderman swallow publicly a basin of charity soup, 
smacking his lips at every mouthful, and pronounc- 
ing it *‘ excellent food for the poor.” 

When the service was at an end, I was curious to 
witness the several exits of my groups. The young 
noblemen and their sisters, as the day was fine, pre- 
ferred strolling home across the fields, chatting with 
the country people as they went. The others de- 
parted as they came, in grand parade. Again were 
the equipages wheeled up to the gate. There was 
again the smacking of whips, the clattering of hoofs, 
and the glittering of harness. The horses started off 
almost at a bound; the villagers again burried to 
right and left; the wheels threw up a cloud of dust; 
and the aspiring family was rapt out of sight in a 
whirlwind. 





CHILDISH SIMPLICITY.—‘‘ Wont you cut open & 
penny for me, father?” said a little girl, when she 
came home from school one day. ‘‘ Cut open a pen- 
ny! What do you want me to do that for?” asked 
her father. ‘* Cause,” said the little girl, “ our 
teacher says that in every penny there are four 
tarthings, and I want to see them?”’ 





FILIAL INGRATITUDE OF THE MOORS. 


you don’t live comfortably with your father, J sup- 
pose?” ‘*O, nothing can be better,” returned the 
Moor; “ he has made much money, has married me 
well, and endowed me with all his possessions; but 
he cannot work any longer, he is so old,and he 
seems unwilling to die.” The doctor, of course, ap- 
preciated the amiable philosophy of the Moor’s reas- 
oning, and promised to give him what he desired. 
He accordingly prepared a cordial potion, more cal- 
culated to restore energy to the old man than to 
take it away. The Moor paid him well, and de- 
parted. About eight days after, he came again to 
say that his father was not dead. ‘‘ Not dead!" ex- 
claimed the doctor, in well-feigned surprise; “he 
will die.” He composed accordingly another draught, 
f.r which he received an equal remuneration, and 
assured the Moor that it would not fail in ita effects. 
In fifteen days, however, the Moor came again, com- 
plaining that his father thrived better than ever. 
“Don’t be discouraged,” said the doctor, who doubt- 
less found these periodical visits by no means un- 
profitable; “ give him another potion, and I will ex- 
ert all my skill in its preparation.” The Moor took 
it, but returned no more. One day the surgeon met 
his young acquaintance in the street, and inquired 
the success of the remedy. ‘ It was of no avail,” he 
replied, mournfully; ‘‘my father is in excellent 
health. Heaven has preserved him from all our ef- 
forts; there is no doubt he is a mirabout (a saint)” 








Our Curious us Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

CATTLE-DEALERS IN THE East.—In the East, 
dealers in cattle—as, indeed, in all other commodi- 
ties—demand a considerable exercise of lungs, pa- 
tience and diplomacy. The custom of the country is, 
for the buyer and seller to affect not only indiffsr- 
ence, but abhorrence of the transaction, which each 
entertains solely for the “ khatir,” or pleasure of the 
other. The negotiations, which are repeatedly bri ken 
off and resumed, embrace every variety of tone, from 
abject coaxing to rapid vituperation, till at length a 
crisis is reached where the uninitiated byst«nd-r 
would suppose that the proceedings were about to 
culminate in a mortal combat, but which resolves it- 
self into complete pacification as the bargain is con- 
cluded. One of our party with bucolic tastes ex- 
pended a large amount of breath and gesticulation, 
besides two th dy} in money, on the pur- 
chase of a pair of silvery little oxen. After afew pre- 
liminary +kirmishings, he and the proprietor seated 
themselves on the ground face to face, and main- 
tained for a good hour an interchange of palaver, 
surrounded by a chorus of bystanders, from amongst 
whom our bucolic friend at length emerged, finished 
and limp—but victorious. He intended at once to 
despatch his oxen to his farm, but various solemn 
warnings as to the danger of exposing unprotected 
cattle to the evil eye, delayed their departure until 
amulets could be procured to guard them against 
such uncanny influences. At length one of the more 
friendly natives himself undertook to purchase them, 
and at once set off to the proper quarter of the fair, 
whence he presently returned provided with two 
charms made of colored leather, triangularly folded, 
containing a parchment inscribed with certain words 
from the Koran, which, worn about the person, are 
held to render the wearer impregnable to sorcery of 
every kind. Binding these amulets on the foreheads 
of the animals—on whom he bestowed many a 
mashallah—he retired smiling and salaaming, well 
satisfied at his forethought and profound knowledge. 








How GEMS ARE COLORED.—It is remarkable that 
rounded sapphires and rubies are always the densest, 
and of the finest water and color, showing that they 
are formed by different chemical forces from the 
others. In short, there is no more reason for sup- 
posing rounded sapphires to be water-worn than for 
supposing that the boulders of jasper, for instance, 
on the Egyptian desert, are so formed, when a frac- 
ture shows them to have been formed in concentric 
layers, and to be in their original state. The same 
remarks apply to the crystals of some other minerals, 
as zircon, tourmaline and spinel. The oriental ruby, 
or red variety of corundum, is the most esteemed, 
but the rarest, and when large, and pure in water 
and color, is of great value. The oriental sappbire, 
or blue variety, is only inferior in value, but found in 
greater abundance; but so capricious is the coloring, 
that it is very difficult to find two stones of the same 
tint of blue, unless cut from the same piece; they 
vary from the deepest violet blu’, to the palest and 
almost imperceptible tint—even losing that and be- 
coming colorless, when they form a very beautifal 
gem, remarkable for its whiteness and the absence of 
prismatic colors. The commonest variety is the ori- 
ental topaz, which is of every shale of yellow; ¥ hen 
pure it is bigbly valued, but among hundreds of 
specimens it is very few that are frund without a 
milky opalescence, that is intensified on the stone 
being cut, which renders them wortblers. These 
gems are colored by metallic oxides. 


A Portuguese surgeon in Morocco was accosted 
one day by a young Moor from the country, who, 
addressing him by the usual appeliation of foreign 
doctors in that place, requested him to give him some 
drogues to kill his father, and, as an iuducement, 
promised to pay him well. The surgeon wasa little 
surprised at first, as might be expected, and was un- 
able to answer immediately; but quickly mcovering 
himself (for he knew the habits of the people well), 
replied, with sang froid equal to the Moor’s, ‘* Then 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAKEFIELD PLAIN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


My husband lost his life to gain the crown, 
And often up and down my sons were tos«(. 
Duchess «f York. 
O how few the gallant warriors! 
Seems their thin array a mock, 
While the fourfold host of Clifford 
Sweeps upon the bands of York. 


Where to-day spurs fiery Edward,* 
Warring in his sire’s behalf? 

Where thy crest, O stalwart Warwick! 
With the Bear and Ragged Staff? 


Maids shall weep neath many a turret, 
That proud Richard's sun is set, 

But defeat dims not in glory 
Thy great name, Plantagenet! 


Vengeance yet shall smite thy foemen; 
Still unsheathed is Edward's sword; 

Yet in dust shall Warwick's charger 
Trample many a northern lord. 


Soon the proud array of Pembroket 
Shall young Edward's falchion mar, 

Soon the Londoners shall triumph, 
Marshalled neath his happy star. 


Smile, O critic! yet, all pensive, 
Fancy bids me musing walk, 
Where long since on crimson Wakefield 
Fell brave Richard, Duke of York. 
* Edward, Earl of March, was absent levying forces on 


the b»rders of Wales-Shakspeare to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 


+ Pembroke was defeated by Edward, at Mortimer's 
Cross, in Herefordshire, 


NED’S GUIDING STAR. 








BY PIERCE EGAN. 


BENEATH the shadows of the Great Gavel, which 
has the credit cf being one of the highest mountains 
in Cumberland, and far above the gleaming, placid 
waters of Ennerdale, perched upon a pleasant stretch 
of grassland, stood a pretty and comfortable cottage, 
in the possession of one Mark Iredale, a shepherd. 

A shepherd, it is true; but he owned the sheep he 
reared, and as he was skillfully careful and patiently 
industrious his sheep achieved an excellent reputa- 
tion, and always commanded a ready sale at the best 
market prices, 

Mark was a quiet and apparently a stern man, for 
there was a settled contraction on bis brow, and he 
had no taste for social erjoyments. Yet no one ever 
heard him utter a harsh word or an angry sentence. 
His dogs displayed extraordinary affection for him, 
and his sheep would run bleating to him at the sound 
of his voice. Noone knew more of him than that, 
about twelve years prior to the commencement of 
this story, he rented the cottage he inhabited, which 
was at the time tenantless, and commenced breed- 
ing and rearing sheep; and that be had continued 
the same employment without intermission ever 
since. He was supposed to be worth a round sum of 
money; stillit was known that he never kept any 
cash in his dwelling, but all his financial arrange- 
ments were made through the bank at Egremont, 
which paid and received all moneys for him. 

His establishment consisted of himself and an old 
woman, who, though considerably advanced in years, 
worked nimbly and diligently, and a boy, whose 
whole time from dawn to dusk was employed in 
tending sheep on the mountain side, and in prepar- 
ing lessonsin reading and simple studies, to be re- 
peated in the evening to old Mark, who appeared to 
evince as much affectionate interest in him as if he 
were his owr son—which he was careful, at all fit- 
ting opportunities, to remind him that he was not; 
that his name was Dashwood, not Ireland; and that 
his Christian name-was Ned, not Edward. 

This boy Ned was a handsome little fellow, with 
large, warm hazel eyes and chestnut-colored hair. 
His features were regular, his teeth white and very 
even, and his complexion—not at all an unusual 
thing with those who live on mountains—was very 
fair, almost white, while his cheek-bones were tinged 
with rose-bloom. He was rather freckled, but that 
did not diminish his good looks. 

From childhood he had followed the sheep up the 
mountain side in all directions, and he knew every 
pass, ghy!l and track for many miles, either towards 
the crest of the Great Gavel, or down by the rugged 
banks of the Leeza, even to the fertile valley where- 
in the waters of the Ennerdale were congregated and 
stretched out to the dimensions ofa vast, picturesque, 
lovely lake, which mirrored the rich-foliaged masses 
of trees on its brink, and every mark, form and fan- 
tastic shape of the mountains rising with grand 
solemnity above it, even up into the sky. 

At all times, and under almost every variety of 
circumstance, be had ranged the mountain side. On 
some occasions buried in an impenetrable mist, at 
others swept before terrific storms of wind, and in 
not a few instances, while in search of strayed mem- 
ters of his flock, overtaken in a wild, almcst track- 
less region by the abrupt arrival of a black, cloudy 
and moonless night. 

He had thus been gradually and naturally tutored 
to be prepared to act in sudden emergencies, to be 
self-reliant, courageous and hardy, and boy as he 
was, it must have been a danger of great imminence 
indeed which would make the pulses of his young 
heart beat much faster than usual, 

He was quiet, thoughtful and studious. This, no 
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doubt, arose from his being almost constantly 
throughout the day alone, for, save the company of 
his sheep and bis two colley dogs, it was rare fora 
human being to share his daily watch with him. 
Yet when the air was fresher, crisper, and lighter 
than usual, he wonld laugh, shout, sing, whistle and 
run as if he were the veriest Flibbertigibbet ever 
born. 

In his quietest moods, however, when the days 
were clear and bright, he was tond of posting him- 
self upon the crest of a high, smooth ridge, because, 
in addition to a lovely prospect over the valleys be- 
low, it commanded on the opposite side an extensive 
view of the sea, including the Islo of Man, which 
rose up rigidly on the horizun, like the dismasted 
hull of some huge water-logged vessel. 

Here he would lie tor hours upon the short thyme- 
scented grass, his chin supported by the palms of 
both hands, and his elbows resting on the velvet turf, 
watching the ever-restless, ever-changing, waters, 
and the tall ships, with mainsails, topsails, topgal- 
lant-sails and royals set to catch the favoring breeze, 
gliding swiftly onward, swanlike, to—where? 

Ah! where? That was a problem to which he 
would often devote his active brain; and he would 
conjure up all kinds of glowing visions concerning 
wondrous and beautiful places beyond the limits of 
the vast old ocean spread before him, to which, pos- 
sibly, the ship he was gazing on 80 wistfully might 
be bound, and to which he yearned to go too—to 
which, perhaps, when he grew upto be a man, he 
might be able to go. Who could tell? Who could 
say, shepherd boy as he was, what might yet be in 
store for him? 

One day when, for more than the hundredth time, 
he was propounding this preposition to any of the 
Fates who might be within hearing, he saw his fav- 
orite colley, Swiftsure, spring to his feet and gaze 
steadfastly down the steep slope beneath him. The 
browsing sheep, too, left off feeding, and presently a 
number of them came scampering up to his vicinity, 
and when they reached him they turned and looked 
backward whence they had come. 

Ned rose up and leaned upon his crook. 
“Strangers,” he thought; ‘“‘come to see the view 
from the Gavel’s throat.” 

He was right. Almost immediately after the sug- 
gestion had presented itself to his mind, he saw the 
stalwart form of a guide leading a mountain pony, 
on which eat a girl about twelve years vld. Behind, 
also mounted on a sturdy pony, was a gentleman, 
whom Ned at once ascertained was the father of the 
young Jady—not from any apparent likeness exist- 
ing between them, but because. she kept chattering 
as. she was borne onward, and the words, “ papa 
dear,” kept cropping up. 

As Ned caught sight of the young lady’s face, he 
felt impelled to utter an exclamation of astonishment. 
Anything more angelic out of heaven he could not 
conceive. Itsextreme Icveliness at once shattered 
every idol of female beauty he hadever setup. All 
the faces in the picture books—all the representa- 
tions of seraphs he had seen in Daddy Iredale’s large 
illustrated Bible—were scarecrows to the sweet face of 
this child. Cymon was never more, if so entranced 
with the superhuman beauty of his Iphigenia than 
Ned was with the tace of this child-girl, and he stared 
at her speechlessly, unconscious of rudeness—uncon- 
scious of anything save that his eyes had never light- 
ed on such mortal beauty before. 

The party halted, forthe guide had accidentally 
deviated from his track, and as is but too frequently 
the case in the vast wild tracks of mountain land, in 
endeavoring to recover it, had only wandered further 
from it. 

The sight of the shepherd boy was a godsend to the 
guide, and a great relief to hisemployer. Ned was 
questioned, and the readiness, promptness and luci- 
dity of his replies seemed to strike the gentleman 
much, and he put some questions to Ned, which he 
answered with becoming modesty, but without hesi- 
tation. Ay, and the young lady talked to him, too. 
Her large azure eyes, fringed with fawn-hued eye- 
lashes of wondrous length and delicious curl, had 
picked out a lamb, which, being delicate, was under 
Ned’s especial care. A hint from her that she should 
like to pat it was enough for Ned. In a moment he 
held it in his arms close to her, so that, with child- 
ish expressions of delight, she could smooth its head 
with her suft band, and call it darling, dove, and 
dear, even as Ned in his own mind was calling her. 
While this little episode was taking place, Ned’s 
large, liquid brown eyes rested upon her countenance, 
with an expression of such unequivocal admiration 
that presently attracted her attention, and it seemed 
that his face did so too, for her eyes expanded a little 
as they wandered over his broad forehead and hand- 
some features, his rosy cheeks and clear complexion. 
She seemed to forget the lamb altogether, and think 
only of the boy. 

Their eyes met. It was curious what an eager, in- 
nocent questioning rapidly occurred in that mutual 
look. How Ned felt all the elcquent blood in his 
body rise up into his face! How she grew roseate, 
and laughed! He laughed, too, being penetrated 
from the crown of his head to his feet with a thrillof 
bliss utterly unknown to him before. 

But ‘‘ violent delights have violent ends,” and the 
young lady’s father, having refreshed himself with 
some sherry-and-water from a flask, while Ned re- 
freshed himself at the fountain of that fair young 
girl’s eyes, declared himself ready to set forward 
again. 

The guide, after another question or two, now pro- 
fessed to be thoroughly cognizant of his way to the 





summit, and decided upon taking the nearest of two 


routes. Ned counselled him a little earnestiy not to 
do it, as it was dangerous even to thore who knew it 
as wellas he did; but the guide derided him, and 
said that he did not require to be taught his trade. 

So they went their way. Ned leaned on his cfook, 
and looked atter the beautiful young creature with a 
new sense of depression; but, withal, it was pleasant 
to him to see that she looked back, that she nodded 
once to him, and that as the wind in the mountain 
path was just hiding her from him she waved her 

lily hand. He waved his hat. Then she was gone, 

He flung himself upon his breast on the turf again, 
looked over the sea, and muttered: 

“If I could only go over there, and get gold, and 
precious stones, amd pearls, and rubies, about which 
Daddy Iredale so often talks, and give them all to her 
—allto her! IfIcould! If I could!” 

It was not long that he had been lying thus, and 
wishing impossibilities, when he was startled by his 
colley, Swittsure, springing again to his feet, gazing 
in the direction which the little party had taken, and 
uttering a low, whining cry, between a growl anda 
bark. 

Ned was to his feet in a moment. Something 
wrong had taken place, be understood by this. Al- 
most immediately he heard a distant halloo. Pres- 
ently the sound cf a horse’s hoofs, violently beating 
the turf, followed. Another minute, and the pony 
which had carried the young lady came towards him 
at full speed, riderless. It whiunied as it swept past 
him, and disappeared down the abruptly descending 
slope beyond. 

For the first time within his memory, Ned heara 
and felt his heart beat loud and fast. Without hesi- 
tating an instant, he gave one of his dogs, in the lan- 
guage in use between shepherd and colleys, his sheep 
in charge, and then, aceompanied by the other, his 
favorite, Swiftsure, he set out for the route which he 
had forewarned the guide was very dangerous. 

He ran like a startled deer on its native hills; but 
Swiftsure kept in front, with his head bent down, 
using eyes and ears, however, instead of nose; and 
as they turned on to another ridge which led -past a 
wild ravine to the neck of the giant mountain, being 
much the shortest route, his heart sank within him, 
for he could perceive no trace of either father, 
daughter or guide. 

Yet his dog, without looking back at him, sped on 
with the same low whine of eager excitement as when 
he started, until he came to a cluster of heather and 
rank reeds, surmounting a most tremendous rocky 
slope, descending almost precipitously to a fearful 
depth below. 

Here the dog paused, looked eagerly up into Ned’s 
face, barked twice or thrice sharply, and at once 
plunging into the heather, commenced to slide down 
the face of the slope, promising in a minute or two to 
go rolling head over heels into the yawning, frightful 
abyss below. 

* Bravo, Swifty! I’m after you!” cried Ned; and 
by aid of crook and hand he committed himself to 
the same hazardous descent. 

There was a sudden crash and tearing of bushes, a 
shower of leaves, moss and stone, an absence of f»ot- 
hold, a bewildering slide, as if going full swing down 
a“ Russian mountain,” and then a pause, for Ned 
and the dog had been brought up by a grassy, sedgy 
ledge. 

As Ned, out of breath, felt his feet, he hearda 
sharp, gratulatory bark trom his dog. 

“ Found, eh, Swifty!”’ he cried, sharply, and gazed 
with quick eyes about him. 

He was above a yawning chasm, more than a thou- 
sand feet deep. On its very edge there was lying 
what seemed to bea huddled bundle of garments, 
which Swiftsure was dragging from its dangerous 
proximity to the terrible gulf. 

Out of that cluster of clothes he saw a young, white 
face, looking as if it had death imprinted on it. He 
recognized it as that of the little lady he had so re- 
cently admired. With acry oflamentation, he raised 
her up in his arms, and parted her long, fair he': 
from her white facs. He spoke to her, cried aloud to 
her, shook her—gently, itis true, but shook her—and 
then burst into a parsion cf tears, for he felt sure 
she was dead. 

But Swittsure wagged his tail, and barked, and 
moved off, as if he were suggesting that they should 
make their way further down, to where a mountain 
stream was leaping and springing from rock to rock 
on its way to the valley below. Ned understood his 
meaning, and lifted the young creature up from the 
ground into his arms, and bearing her as if she were 
a tender infant, he slid, and stepped, and leaped from 
rock and knoll, from ledge to crag, with the skill 
only to be acquired by such practice as he had had, 
until he was by the side of the sparkling, busy, mur- 
muring waters, rushing through rugged channels, far 
away down to the lake below. 

He sprinkled its cold, clear drops upon her white 
face, and he called aloud to her again and again, 
until it seemed as if she beard his voice, for her eye- 
lids began to tremble, then slowly unclose, and her 
beautiful azare eyes rested wonderingly on his. 

She proved to be, after all, only stunned. Her fall 
had been dangerous; but she was very light. The 
bashes into which she had been flung were stout and 
sturdy. They had saved her from a violent concus- 
sion, and she had rolled down to the verge of eternity 
where the sagacious dog had discovered her. 

She quickly revived, and regained her feet. She 
looked wildly around her, and asked affrightedly for 
her papa. Ned tried to reassure her; and thongh he 
had not the slightest idea what had become of him 


and the guide, he promised to take her safely back to 
him. 








He glanced upwards as he said this, but he saw at 
once that it would be wholly impossible to reascend 
the hill, and he turned his eyes downwards, and 
gazed firmly into the dizzying depths. It appeared, 
bowever, even to his practised eye, impossible to find 
a safe way down. 

Nevertheless, he smiled cheeringly in the face of 
his frightened companion, and waving his hand to 
his colley, he cried out to him: 

** Hie, Swiftaure! show’s t’way, bo!” 

The “bo” had evidently a clear idea of the ex- 
treme peril of their situation, for at first he did not 
seem inclined to start; but at last, after looking up- 
ward twice or thrice, he moved slowly and creeping- 
ly along the ledge. Ned took the hand of the little 
lady, and placed her on the inside from the precipice, 
and crept on after the dog. 

From crag to crag, down the slippery sides of the 
mountain, lifting his young, trembling companion 
from some jutting point to a spot beneath where 
there was scarcely foothold for either, while it 
stretched a mere perch alarmingly over a seemingly 
fathom less abyss, Ned moved slowly, cautiously, but 
steadfastly on his way, with well-braced nerves, a 
perfectly clear, steady brain, and an undaunted 
heart. 

For he was proud of the task which unlooked-f r 
circumstances had imposed upon him—proud in very 
truth that he had the opportunity of risking his life 
for so beautiful a young creature. 

For more than four long, excessively fatiguing 
hours did he pursue his labor, never flagging, nevr 
faltering, never betraying doubt or apprebension, 
now saying something cheering to his timid charge, 
and anon encouraging his dog. 

That brave, sagacious, intelligent animal piloted 
him with singular care and discernment. By many 
a frightfully dangerous-lookipg strip or clump, 
through many an impossible-looking fissure or gully, 
but it was always practicable, and to Ned’s tutored 
eye and practised foot safe. Often he was checked 
by apparently insurmountable obstacles; but the 
clever Swijisure always found a path out of the dif- 
ticulty, in many instances trying two or three before 
he selected the one it would be best to take. 

When Ned felt his strength giving out—for his 

young charge was in his arms nearly the whole of 
the descent, lifting her from prcjecting knolls to 
fragments of rock—he recovered it as soon as he had 
to absolutely carry her over a piece of spongy, mossy 
bog, or over one of the descending mountain rivulets, 
for then she twined her arms about his neck, and 
leaned her cold cheek against his, and whispered to 
him that he was a very good, kind boy, and that she 
should always like him very much, and would pray 
for him every night. When her warm breath thus 
played on his cheek, and her faint words trembled in 
his ears, his blood leaped through his veins, and he 
felt his strength renewed as if it had not been taxed 
at all. 
The little lady kept up bravely, too, for he exhorted 
her to do it, and she wished not to exhaust him more 
than she could help by peevish fears and tears; but 
when at last she heard acry of joy from his lips— 
bursting from his full heart—brave Swiftsure bark- 
ing loudly and joyously, saw dimly a cottage beiore 
her, and half-a-dozen people, who had been for more 
than an hour watching in agonized excitement their 
perilous descent, running towards them, then she 
fainted away. 

Ned would not yield her up until he had gained 

the cottage and placed her on a bed, thongh he tot- 
tered and swayed about fur it, Then, as he resigned 
her, he murmured: 
** Heaven be praised! She is safe now!” 
Then he felt as if he were dreaming of other lands, 
where there were heaps of treasures, and glittering 
gems, and rich garments, which he was gathering 
sor one awaiting him in the land of his birth. 
The father of this little girl was a gentleman, by 
name Forester, who resided at a pleasant villa sit- 
nated in the suburbs of Whitchaven, and was a 
partner in an extensive coal mine in the neighbor- 
hood. Both his pony and that of his little daughter 
had been frightened by the sucden uprising of a 
huge bird while they were on a narrow spur of rock 
running acrossa tremendous chasm, and while bis 
pony fied onwards his daughter’s turned back. 
Mr. Forester, however, after a time, succeeded in 
arresting his flight, and then returned in search of 
his daughter, in a state of frenzied distraction. He 
could gain no tidings of her until he regained the 
valley. Then, with feelings much better to be im- 
agined than described, he learned how Ned Dash- 
wood had saved his little Lily, for that was her 
name, and he was resolved to reward him hand- 
somely. 
But Ned would take no money. He was suf- 
&cicntly gratified at having saved such a marvel of 
beauty; and when he took his leave of her be felt 
that she had bestowed upon him more than a king’s 
ransom, when, as he went out of the door, she ran 
after him, flung her arms about his neck, kissed him, 
and then ran into her father’s arms, with blushing 
cheeks, sobbing as if she would break her heart. 

Mr. Forester, however, gave Ned his address at 

Whitehaven, and told him with unquestionable 


earnestness, that if ever he wanted a friend to come 
to him. 
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Two or three years soon passed, and Ned dreamed | 
them away stillasbepherd. Still watching through 
«ll the sammer time for the reappearance ot | 
Lily, but she never care; still gezing at the broad | 
ocean, longing to crc ss it, to visit the fabulous realms | 





‘f inexhaustible riches, to bring them back to Lily, 
80 that she might become a queen among women. 
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But a break came at last in the monotony of his 
life, and in an unexpected fashion. Mark Iredale’s 
homestead and all upon it was sold, and Mark him- 
self was taken away, to the surprise of everybody, a 
prisoner for debt. 

He only said to Ned, as he parted from him: 

‘* You are seventeen years of age. I received you 
when an infant, an orphan from the hands of stran- 
gers too poor to keep you. In this packet you will 
find your mother’s certificate, and that of your birth 
as well, the half of aring, with part: f an engraved 
motto on it. Here are also five pounds—they are 
your due as simple wages. I am unable to do more. 
For years I have been trying to pay off a heavy debt, 
which was not my own, but for which I am liable. 
The grasping fool is ahout to kill the goose to get all 
the golden eggs at once, but he will be foiled. Make 
your way to Mr. Forester, at Whitehaven—he will 
betriend you. It is hisduty. You have strength, 
health, intelligence and some education. You must 
make your way in the world, if you strive fearlessly 
and honestly. Good-by! Heaven bless you! We 
may meet again in this world; if not, let us pray to 
be rejoined in the next.” 

The old man strained him to his breast, and so 
they parted. 

It was Christmas time when this took place—a 
cold, bleak, bitter, snowy Christmas time—a sad one 
for Ned, when he started for Whitebaven. It was 
Christmas day when he entered it, without a friend 
in the world. ‘The snow was falling heavily as he 
made his way to Mr. Forester’s dwelling, uncon- 
scious whether his call would be ill or well timed; 
but he wanted advice, and as svon as he could get it. 
Perhaps, too, there was arother inducement which 
drew him there without waste of time; at all events, 
although night was drawing on swiftly, to the house 
he went. 

Of course, he was thoroughly clad, and was well 
whitened with snow when, accompanied by Swift- 
sure, he knocked at the door of Mr. Forester’s ele- 
gant villa—knocked many times before he was heard. 
At length a serving-man answered it. It was plain 
to him that poor Ned was not an invited guest; he, 
therefore, not only in very curt language bade him 
be off and come again to-morrow, refusing to bear 
any message to his master, but even prepared to 
slam the door in the sad-hearted boy’s face. 

At this very juncture, however, Swiftsare squeezed 
himself through the small opening between the door 
and the door-post, very nearly upset the serving- 
man, and scampered up to some one near to the 
hall. 

Then Ned, standing on the snowy doorstep, heard 
@ little scream of recognition, and a voice which 
made his heart bound up to his throat. 

A moment more, and there appeared at the door- 
way a lovely face, with radiant azure eyes, which 
fastened themselves on Ned’s pale countenance; 
then a hysterical cry; then two white hands were 
stretched out and caught hold of his snowy coat, and 
dragged him into the hall, while the voice cried, in 
unfeigned delight: 

“Itis Ned! ONed! Ned! Comein, Ned! Papa! 
papa! papa dear! here is Ned! O, this will be a 
happy Christmas day!” 

As Swiftsure, regardless of decorum, had dashed 
with a species of frenzied delight into the drawing- 
room, where a number of guests were assembled at 
dinner, and scoured round it in search of some one, 
he created a great sensation. Mr. Forester, however, 
instantly recognized him, hurried out into the hall, 
and endorsed his daughter’s welcome to Ned. The 
poor boy’s snowy overcoat was stripped from him, 
but shepherd-clad as he was he was marched by 
father and daughter in triumph to the drawing- 
room, where, by a strange coincidence, Mr. Forester 
had been entertaining his guests with a thrilling ac- 
count of his brave exploit. 

Ned’s brain was in a whirl —he knew not how he 
got through that delightful night. He hada hazy 
consciousness of being kissed under the mistletoe by 
some very fine ladies, young and old; but he had a 
vivid recollection of Lily’s soft— O, so soft!—lips upon 
his cheek. 

Ned’s story was subsequently listened to by Mr. 
Forester, and, his wishes being consulted, he was 
placed on board a ship on the day Lily went back to 
school. In this vessel he traded between Ireland and 
Whitehaven; but his heart was set upon an ocean- 
going ship, and in two years’ time, with hard study 
at his cratt, he passed a stiff examination, and was 
appointed third mate in a fine ship bound to India. 
His heart was fixed upon it, because he saw how 
wide was the gulf which separated him from Lily. 

“If Icould only become as rich as her father!” 
he would often say, with clasped hands turned to- 
wards the sky, when on watch at night on board his 
vessel, as it was ploughing the dark green waters. 

He was now nineteen, and Lily was in her seven- 
teenth year. She was still at school, and he only saw 
her at Christmas time; but then she was ever the 
same to him, though he was reserved and shy to her, 
for he keenly felt the distance between them, and 
foresaw that, by the force of circumstances, she 
would become the prize of another. She was far too 
high for him to aspire to; but he idolized her for all 
that. 

He had to join his ship in London, and, looking a 
fine, handsome young fellow in his sailor’s trim, he 
visited Mr. Forester to take his leave of him. Lily 
was with her father, and the parting was a kind one, 
save that he fancied Lily was rather constrained in 
her manner to him. 

‘She is right,” he thought, with a slight swelling 
in his throat; “ for what am I but a poor sailor?” 




















When he got away from the house he wandered to 
@ small acclivity near, that he might take a longing, 
lingering look at her chamber window, for he fancied 
that she might be seated there. But be watched for 
some time in vain. She did not appear at all. Then 
he gazed seaward. 

Suddenly he became conscious of the presence of 
Swittsure, which he had long before given to Lily 
Forester, she having entreated it of him. It leaped 
up, placed its paws on his breast, looked him wist- 
fully in the face, and wagged his short tail, as if to 
bid him a special farewell. Ned could only fondle 
him—his heart was too fullto speak. He had nota 
word even ‘to throw at a dog.” 

As he bent his faceon its head, and suffered his 
hot tears to fall on it, he felt a light hand upon his 
shoulder, and he turned hastily. 

Lily was by his side. Her deep blue eyes were fas- 
tened pensively on his face. 

Both were silent for a little while, but Lily broke 
the silence. 

“ Ned,” she murmured, in a faint voice, “I think 
—I feel—I know you will not forget me when you are 
far—far away— yet I thought you would not refuse a 
little keepsake from me—if—if I offered it to you. 
Will you take it? It may serve to remind you of us 
when seas divide us—to think of us—now and then 
—to lead you to remember—O Ned!—that but for 
you poor dear papa would now be childless!” 

Her hand was still resting on his shoulder, and for 
a minute her forehead rested there; but she pres- 
ently raised herself, and, with a hand that shook a 
little, she offered him a gold finger-ring. 

Poor Ned was overcome outright at this. He stood 
with the ring in his hand, bis eyes bent on the grass, 
motionless as a statue. 

“You will keep it for my sake, Ned?” she added, 
@ little earnestly. 

** Keep it, Miss Lily!’? he murmured, with trem- 
bling lips; “‘ keep it! I will lose the best drop of 
blood in my heart before I part with it! Abroad and 
at home, alow and aloft, in my berth or on deck, on 
duty or at play, in calms and in storms, it shall be 
my brtght guiding star!” 

He pressed it to his lips; but Lily snatched it 
thence, and put it on the third finger of his left 
hand. 

** 1t’s nearest the heart on that side, Miss Lily,” he 
murmured, with emotion. 

** Yes,” she said, clasping her hands, and sighing. 

Presently she looked up a little solicitously in his 
face. 

** Have you no little keepsake to give me, Ned?” 
‘she asked, in an encouraging tone, for Ned was very 
basb fu). 

From inside his blue cloth vest—we suppose that 
he had asecret pocket just above where his heart 
beat—he brought forth a little ruby morocco case, 
and, opening it, he displayed a small plain gold 
locket, in the shape of a heart. It hada tiny dia- 
mond in the centre. He tendered it with a very 
embarrassed manner to her. 

*sIt isn’t worth much, Miss Lily,’’ he said; ‘ but 
the gold is pure, and the stone is pure. I thought— 
I did not like—I was afraid to offend you, by asking 
you to keep it for my sake, Miss Lily—” 

*O Ned!” 

“ Bat if you will take it, and only—just once—now 
and then—think of a poor fel—” 

He fell down on his knees before her as his words 
died away, and held it up to her. 

He could not look up, for his eyes were blinded 
with water; but he felt a pair of soft hands press 
his own, as they took his offering from them, and he 
felt, with an emotion which nearly rendered him 
senseless, a pair of soft lips pressing his forehead. 
Then a dog’s paws were on his shoulders, a dog’s 
tongue licked his hands and face, then he heard the 
dog scamper away. 

Ned sprang to his feet, and saw Lily running to- 
wards the house like an antelope, followed by Swift- 
sure. He watched her form until it was hidden by a 
group of trees; then he turned his face to London, 
with a heart light and happy, and an ambition which 
comprehended bringing the domains of the Great 
Mogul to England, that he might lay them at Lily’s 
feet. 

His ship, which was named to his satisfaction the 
Lily of the Valley, was a very fine East Indiaman, 
with the reputation of being a fast railer. She had 
an immense spread of canvas, and with favorable 
winds and good seamanship, it was almost impossible 
tor her not to make a quick passage. : 

Ned soon proved his ability, not only as a seaman, 
but in gaining the good-will of the crew. Sailors 
know very soon when they are directed by a 
thoroughly practical seaman, and if he does not 
harshly domineer over them, but is conciliatory as 
far as good discipline will admit, they will obey his 
behests as willingly and readily as if they were do- 
cile children. 

Ned’s heart was in his duties, for by the excel- 
lence of their performance he hoped to win his way, 
and so he did. 

The second mate during the voyage was seized 
with illness, and Ned was promoted to his post. At 
the Cape of Good Hope the first mate lost his life by 
an accident in Table Bay. Ned received the ap- 
pointment, and he so raised himselfin the esteem of 
the captain, who was part owner, that he promised at 
no distant date to obtain for him an appointment to 
the command of a good ship. 

What could be more promising than this? Lily 
was 3 schoolgirl still. It might be two or three years 
before she finished her education, and by that time 





what might be not be? 


His ship was detained in India, but he bad the 
chance of a run to China with an opium venture. He 
had the command of a clipper schooner, and he suc- 
ceeded, after a perilous and exciting voyage, not only 
in making a perfectly successful run, but as well in 
clearing a large sum of money. This he entrusted to 
@ friend of the captain’s, who so well employed it 
that by the time the Lily of the Valley was laden and 
on her way back to England, that money was more 
than doubled. 

Then, what presents he had purchased for Lily! 
Well advised, he had laid out his cash to the very 
best advantage, so that he had collected shawls, 
jewelry, curiosities, birds—it is impossible to enu- 
merate what! Yet they were only to be the first and 
poorest installment of what he intended hereafter to 
give her. 

He was on deck one night, thinking of her, moist- 
ening his ring with a warm tear as he kissed it, feel- 
ing still on his forehead her velvet-like lips—thinking 
how two years had gone by, and wondering whether 
she had changed much—changed to him. Whether 
she was at home, and being wooed by a prince of the 
blood royal—for who else would be worthy of her?— 
whether she ever thought of him, whether she would 
wring his hands again and again, whether her lips— 
here he cast his eyes upwards and whistled. 

** Blow, blow, my sweet breeze!” he murmured, as 
he watched the bellying canvas, heard the creaking 
cordage and the surging spray as the noble bows of 
the fine ship ploughed through the long, heaving 
seas. 

Suddenly he was startled by a tremendous blaze of 
light shooting up from the main hatchway. It was 
followed by the paralyzing cry of ‘‘ Fire!” 

“Ship on fire!’? was yelled hoarsely. All hands 
were piped up, and attention was at once directed to 
the seat of the flames, in the hope of arresting them ; 
but in vain. A large quantity of jate had ignited by 
spontaneou® combustion, and the terrible element 
spread with fearful rapidity. 

Ned exerted himself with calmness and intrepidity, 
although he knew that all the acquisitions made for 
Lily were being swept away, leaving him yet poorer 
than before. The boats were safely lowered, laden 
with provisions and water, and Ned and the captain 
were the last to leave the ill-fated vessel. 

They stood by her, in the hope of exciting the at- 
tention of some passing vessel; but none came. And 
before morning the Lily of the Valley had gone down, 
leaving scarcely a vestige behind her. 

Poor Ned! He thougut cf his cherished hopes, 
and feared that this was an omen fatal to them. 

A gale sprang up and separated the boats, and 
when it had abated that which bore Ned, the cap- 
tain and half-a-dozen men was the only object in 
sight on the wide ocean. 

The only object in sight when the provisions had 
given out and the water stank. The only thing in 
sight when the captain and four of the men perished. 
The only thing in sight when, after a maniacal 
struggle, the last two men leaped howling into the 
sea, leaving Ned alone. The only thing in sight save 
a huge shark, which followed it ceasely night and 
day, awaiting its prey. 

Ned had barely strength to take his ring from his 
shrunken finger, toimprint on it a thousand feeble 
kisses, to lay it reverently in the little packet con- 
taining his mother’s wedding certificate and that of 
his birth, to fold them and tie them in a silk hand- 
kerchief, and place them within his Guernsey frock, 
nearest to his heart, and then resign himself to 
death, with the dear, dear name of Lily upon his 
lips. 

Strength only to do this, as a speck appeared on 
the horizon line. 

He did not see it, but seemed to awake from one 
long, long dream, to find himself in a berth ina 
ship—on a bed which had the appearance of being a 
long, narrow room, where there were many beds 
like his own, and many sufferers like himself upon 
them, apparently on the point of deatb. 

‘Where am I?” he asked, faintly, of a gentleman 
who had his wrist in his hand, and was watching 
him intently. 

“Ahem!” he coughed, slightly.’ “All right, if you 
will only be quiet and patient, and ask no questions.” 

Ned was bewildered. He fastened his large eyes 
on the kind face bending over him, and repeated: 

** Tn heaven’s name, where am I?”’’ 

** Safe on board the Dreadnought Hospital Ship,’’ 
returned the gentleman; ‘‘and you will soon be safe 
away from it if you obey orders.” 

Ned had often heard of this most admirable insti- 
tution for sick and disabled seamen, and now he 
found himselfa recipient of its noble benefits. He 
could not comprehend how he got there, although it 
was afterwards explained to him that he had been 
picked up at sea and brought to the Thames by a 
homeward-bound ship; but he could comprehend 
very soon what manifold blessings were conferred by 
this admirable charity on poor, helpless, destitute 
sailors like himself. 

Yes, penniless and friendless, he reflected, as he 
lay there almost without power of moving, @ poor, 
strengthless shadow of himself—for how could he 
appear before Lily Forester now, a forlorn beggar? 

And while in utter misery he thought this, a warm 
breath—sweeter and more fragrant than all the spice- 
laden gales of the balmy isles of the odorous South — 
seemed to play about his eyes and nostrils. 

Bat surely they were real, living lips, softer than a 
dove’s breast, which gently touched his cold, white, 
polished forehead. 

He opened his eyes. Close to his own was the 





lovely face of Lily. She was smiling on him through 


the very brightest tears he ever dreamed of—every 
one more precious to him than the most valuable 
diamonds ever exhumed from the bosom of old Moth- 
er Earth. 

He fainted. 

* * - * 7 

Lily had through her father facilities to learn 
every movement of the Lily of the Valley and its 
officers—especially one officer. She nearly died of 
grief when she heard of its loss, She almost expired 
with joy when, in a moment of despairing wretched- 
ness, she was told that a boat had been picked up off 
the Azores, with one sailor in it, nearly dead with 
exhaustion; that he had been kept alive, and placed 
in the Dreadnought; and that his name was Ned 
Dashwood. Mr. Forester was never so bustled, and 
raced, and travelled express as when Lily beard this 
news. Never was journey performed quicker than 
theirs from Whitehaven to the Dreadnought—until 
she stood like a ministering angel at Ned’s bedside. 

So he was got ashore, and brought round to health 
with wondrous rapidity, for Lily smiled tenderly on 
him, and he was promised the command of a clipper 
tea-ship, which was to race home for a handsome 
prize. 

This, however, turned out not to be needed. Ned 
found himself advertised for. Mark Iredale reap- 
peared, a well-to-do man. He had also found Ned’s 
relations, and that Ned himself was well-born, and 
entitled to a handsome fortune, of which he was 
quietly placed in possession. 

* O Lily!” thought Ned, as he squeezed his hands 
together after this, ‘* will you have me now?” 

It was approaching Christmas time when this oc- 
curred, and Ned, of course, went down to White- 
haven to pass that happy time. On the evening of 
the very day that he arrived there, he asked Lily if 
she would walk a little way with him. Of course she 
would. She would have liked to see him go out now 
without her— at least, she thought this. 

They found their way to the cliff where they had 
exchanged keepsakes. Aftera little trembling and 
embarrassment, Ned produced his ring. 

“It kept me alive when nothing else save the 
grace of heaven would,” be said, with emphatic 
fervor. 

Lily produced the little gold heart from beneath 
the bosom of her dress. 

“It has laid close to my heart, Ned, ever since you 
gave it me,” she murmured; “ except when I was 
kissing it on many an anxious night, while watching 
the angry, stormy sea.” 

She thought the last sentence. by the way, al- 
though she told him so afterwards. 

** You have always had my heart—my real heart!” 
he ejaculated, feebly, through strong emotion. “If 
I were only worthy of you—” 

“OQ Ned!” she exclaimed, passionately, as she 
threw herself in his arms, “ my own true heart! I 
wish I were a queen for your dear sake!” 

It must have been, at least, two hours before they 
returned to the house again, and about two minutes 
before Ned “asked pa”—one minute, nay, not so 
much before pa answered: 

“* Yes, my dear boy; you won her when you saved 
her life so bravely.” 

** Ned, I loved you as dearly when you carried me 
in your arms, with mine about your neck, down the 
terrible mountain, as—almost as dearly as I do 
now,” volunteered the happy Lily, as she pressed 
Ned’s hand. 

Poor Ned had not a word to say. 

And they were married on Christmas day. Ned 
feared to wait, and Lily was anxious to secure Ned; 
80, a8 there were no obstacles of any kind to prevent 
it, they were united on that blessed morning, and 
what a rare jollification was held at pa’s house! 

Ned invited a body of sailors and their lasees to his 
wedding, and took especial care that plenty of mistle- 
toe was provided. 

Full of happiness himself, he did not forget the 
poor fellows on board the Dreadnought, and, as far 
as he was permitted by the regulations, he aided in 
making Christmas day a festive one for them. 

Papa Forester, too, besides his many friends, 
among whom, of course, he included Mark Iredale, 
gathered a goodly assemblage of miners, their wives 
and daughters, beneath his roof, and feasted them 
right royally. 

Even Swiftsure was delirious with joy. He frisked 
everywhere, carrying his own mistletoe about his 
neck; and, bless the dog! how he was kissed and ca- 
ressed by young girls’ lips and white arms, such as— 
but never mind. 

It was a sight to see all the company look on when 
Ned handed up his WIFE, Lily, to a place beneath 
the mistletoe. To see him bend over her face, his 
eyes full of crystal water, to see her put up her lips— 
her eyes, too, tull of crystal water—to see their lips 
meet! 

Who kissed first, who left off first, is nothing to 
anybody. Only Swiftsure stood with his torepaws on 
on Ned’s breast, as much as to say, “‘ Carees me, too, 
for I am one of the party.” 

It was a happy Christmas day, that wedding-day 
of Ned and Lily. ’ 





A notion seller was offering a Yankee clock, finely 
varnished and colored, and Jwith a looking-giass in 
front, to a certain lady not remarkable for her per- 
sonal beauty. ‘Why, it is beautiful,” said the vend- 
er. ‘“ Beautiful, indeed, a look at it almost frightens 
me,” said the lady. “Then, marm,” replied Jona- 
than, “I guess you’d better take one that aint got 





no looking- glass.” 
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THIS AND THAT. 


The Carpet-Bag, a paper that obtained some note 
during a brief existence, lang syne, once indulged in 
&@ prophecy regarding the future of steam, predict- 
ing a time when it would be customary to visit a lo- 
comotive stable and engage an engine for some ex- 
cursion, as horses were hired for alike purpose. As 
the Adventists claim that the description by the 
prophets of atime when the carriages should run 
like lightning, blaze like torches and jostle in the 
street means railroads, it can be claimed with equal 
assurance that the above prediction of the Carpet- 
Bag pretigured, dimly perhaps,the Pulman car system 
that is being developed and will one day become the 
greatest accommodation of modern times. Already 
it is perfected so far in the work as to admit of ex- 
cursion cars, that, chartered by single individuals or 
parties, may move with their own engines over all 
or part of the connecting roads, or form parts of 
regular trains, switching off at desired places, wait- 
ing the will of the excursionists, provided with their 
own hotel accommodation and all appliances for com- 
fort, and made to serve every purpose of pleasure 
that wealth may desire. This is desirable and pos- 
sible on the long road where they are placed, and by 
paying proper attention to time-tables, no more like- 
libood of accident may exist than on the ordinary 
lines. The perfection of the thing will be when a 
car may be hired for a neighboring ride of aday, or 
when the rich may have their own locomotives and 
drive, themselves, as they drive a fast horse. 





There is a good deal to be said about -*‘ burnt fin- 
gers,” caused by people putting their fingers in the 
way of being burnt, as they are always doing. Half 
of our trouble comes from over-interest in that which 
does not concern us an iota in which we have invol- 
untarily mingled. With an honest intention, and a 
strorg desire to see right done, it is difficult to avoid 
putting our bands into fires with which we have no 
business. While we are young and ardent, especi- 
ally, it seems to us that we have distinct business 
with all fraud, injustice, folly, willfulness, which we 
believe a few honest words of ours will control and 
annul; but nine times out of ten we only burn our 
own hands, while we do not in the least strengthen 
those of the right or weaken those of the wrong. 
Good-natured people are exceedingly gifted in get- 
ting their fingers burnt. There was never a row of 
chestnuts roasting at the fire for which your good- 
natured soul will not stretch out his hand at the bid- 
ding and for the advantage ofa friend. Experience 
teaches one such nothing, nct even that fire burns. 
To put his name at the back of a bill, just as a mere 
form; to lend his money, just fora tew days; or to 
do any other sort of self-immulating folly, on the 
faithful promise that the tire will not burn nor the 
knife cut—it comes as easy to men of the good-na- 
tured sort as their alphabet. Indeed it is their al- 
phabet, out of which they spell their own ruin; but 
so long as the impressionable temperament lasts, 80 
long as the liking to do a good-natured action is 
greater than caution, suspicion, or the power of ana- 
logical reasoning, so long will the victim make him- 
selt the catepaw of the knave, till at last he has left 
himself no fingers wherewith to pluck out the chest- 
nuts for himself or another. Everywhere we see evi- 
dences of burnt fingers, and however good the in- 
tention, or however well-directed the service, small 
thanks attend it, and the one that has cone the most, 
feels, nine times in ten, that his virtue is its own re- 
ward. A friend of ours once interfered to separate a 
man and his wite who had put a pile of wood in the 
middle of the floor and were fighting to see who 


should pile itaway. Both turned to and pelted him 
with the wood, to his sorrow. The interference of 
Mr. Pickwick with the quarrel of the editors, Potts 
and Slarm, effords another memorable instance of 
the folly of putting the fingers into the fire. 





The gentleand gracions Bohemians of the New 
York press have a sweet discovery, t’at they are 
rolling like a precicus morsel under their tongues. 
They eftirm that all our pretersion and all our belief 
about Plymouth R ck are the veriest moonshine; 
that there is no reck of that kind to which we as de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims have claim; and they seem 
to think that if they can obliterate the past regard- 
ing the “ Reck,” the whole of the fabric based upon 
it—the Pilgrims, Plymouth, Puritanism and all—will 
fall with it, and we sball doubt if either of these ever 
existed. That we may, indeed, be made to believe 
New York was the first point: f landing, as it is the 
last where any decent emigrant would wish to land, 
who had any se f-respect left. But however much 
ridicule or abuse may be heaped upen the ‘ Rock,” 
the gates ¢f hell shall no more prevail against it than 
that rock upon which the faith «f Peter was built. 
It might, perbaps, could it be proved that we have 
been believing a lie regarding this rock for so long a 
time, take the starch somewhat ont «f us, but the 
great fact remains, which cannot be winked out cf 
sight, that to the characters who established the 
belief in Plymouth Rock, whether it existed or not, 
the country is indebted for much «f the sterling 
worth that characterizes it- that even the recent 
importations from abroad, comprising in a great de- 
gree the New York press-gang, cannot affect, much 
to their chagrin, and which will continue to assert 
itself, in their despite, until principle is disregarded 
altogether through their influence. But the fact of 
the rock ia as indisputable as the fact «f the moral 
power ip puted to it. Its existence has not got to be 
traditionary yet; it is clearly historical; and, though 
not much of a rock in size, it holds @ large space 
among the facts of history. 





QUALITY OF EGGS. 


The Journal cf Agriculture says, though most 
farmers keep fowls and raise their own eggs, there 
are many who have not learned the difference there 
isin the richness and flavor of eggs produced by 
well fed hens, and those from birds that have been 
half-starved through our winters. There will be 
some difference in the size, but far more in the qual- 
ity. The yolk cf one would be large, fine-colored 
and of good substance, and the albumen, or white, 
clear and pure; while the contents of the other will 
be watery and meagre, as in the parent fowl, to 
properly carry out and complete the work nature 
had sketched. In order, therefore, to have good 
eggs, the fowl should be well fed, and also provided, 
during the months they are unable to come to the 
ground, with a box containing an abundance of fine 
gravel, that they may be able to grind and prepare 
their food for digestion. Of eggs, those from the do- 
mestic hen are decidedly the best, but those of ducks 
and geese may be used for some of the purposes of 
domestic cookery. 





A PHYSIOLOGICAL QUESTION.—The Schenectady 
Star is puzzling itself over the conundrum why girls 
can dress as thinly as they do and still keep warm, 
and relates the following startling experience: ‘* We 
once rode with a girl in an open cutter fifteen miles 
on one of the coldest nights of winter, and while we 
sat frozen nigh as stiff as a stake, our teeth chatter- 
ing like castanets, she kept up an animated conver- 
sation, every now and then exclaiming, ‘‘ O! isn’t this 
delightful? Don’t you enjoy it?” When we ar- 
rived at our destination, notwithstanding we were 
dreseed a great deal warmer than our fair compan- 
ion, she had to lift us out of the cutter and conduct 
us to the tropical atmosphere of the kitchen of a 
farmhouse. On the return trip we were frozen to 
death, and she drove the corpse home. It must be 
that girls are tougher than we men people.” 





GEO. PEARODY AND HIS Loves.—George Pea- 
body must have been a great heart-smasher in his 
youth, and his path must have been strewn with 
broken pledges. Nearly every State claims a lady 
once young who might have shared his great fortune 
with him. Rhode Island is the late:t to put in this 
claim: The lady in this instance gave up Mr. Pea- 
body, with his wealth and brilliant prospects, and 
married her “ young American lover, with a moder- 
ate income;” but “ ber fair cheeks lost th ir round- 
ness and grew wan and pale, her lovely eyes had a 
mournful wistfulness that touched every heart,” 
and must have been very gratifying to “ the young 
American lover with a moderate income.” 





TRAVFLLING DRUG STORES.—A party cf coun- 
trymen recently went to Louisville to visit the thea- 
tre and see the lions generally. During the evening 
the party were standing on a street corner when 
several borsecars with colored lights came in sight. 
‘* George,” said one of them, “‘let’s go home in the 
morning.” ‘‘What makes you in such a harry, 
Jim?” ‘It’s so sickly here. Do you see those red 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 

Lapy ByRON VINDICATED A History of the By- 
ron Controversy, from its Beginning to the Present 
Time. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: Fields, 
Oxzgood & Co, 

This is the sensational book of the year, and there 
will be a demand for it equal to that which met 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and made a fortune for its au- 
thor. We could al nost hepe that this were the 
motive for its publication. The pretence, however, 
of *‘ vindication”? of Lady Byron’s character ie the 
ostensible motive, though the other result will follow. 
But we really think the book a very dangerous one; 
for the world to-day, as in Byron’s time, revels in 
the libidinous, and Mrs. Stowe, in her “ vindication,” 
bas awakened a curiosity in minds before indifferent 
regarding the works of Byron, and Don Juan will 
become the standard book for years. But no matter, 
so that the friend’s character be vindicated. Justice 
roust be done the book, to say that it is ingeniously 
and powerfully written, and with an impressment 
that indicates honesty of intention, ard aims at the 
same time at self-vindication; for, th ugh the author 
has read, as she savs, nothing that has been written 
in reply to ber ‘‘True Story” 1m the Atlantic, she 
evidently knows that the reviewers have been busy 
with her. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. Numerous Lilustratiuns. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a very handsome edition of Tennyson, of 
large page, double columns, clear and distinct type, 
beautiful illustrations and bound in excellent taste— 
not designed for a show book merely, but one to be 
read with comfort, It contains all the poems of the 
laureate, and, besides the i}lastrations of the poems, 
contains three portraits of the author—one the cus- 
tomary medallion face, the others, full-length char- 
acter representations. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co. 


Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards, author of “ Doc- 
tor Jacobs,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This story, forming No. 332 “ Library of Select 
Novels,” first received and for sale by A. Williams & 
Co. . 


ADVENTURES OF CALFB WILLIAMS. By William 
Godwin. Boston: Fields, Osguod & Co. 


This reprint of an old work, designed ‘“‘ to compre- 
hend, as far as the progressive nature of a single 
story willallow, a general review of the modes of 
domestic and unrecorded despotism by which man 
becomes the destroyer of man,” is referred to by Mrs. 
Stowe in her “ Vindication,” and will prove interest- 
ing at a time when its teachings equally well apply 
as when written. 


THE Boston ALMANAC.—This neat and compre- 
hensive annual, that everybody needs, has been 
published by Mr. Geo. Coolidge, who, since 1836, the 
year it commenced, to the present time, with the ex- 
ception of seven years, has been engazed in its publi- 
cation. It combines all information of a business or 
official character, and contains a valuable historical 
paper upon Boston, by Hon. Chas. W. Slack. It is 
accompanied by a splendid map of Boston and adja- 
cent towns. 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The January 
Dumber ot this magazine is unusually attractive in 
illustrations and entertaining reading. The publish- 
ers promise ‘“‘big things” for the new year, and no 
one at all acquainted with their reputation will doubt 
that they will fulfil them. A number of the most 
popular magazine writers of the day have been en- 
gaged for the coming year, and illustrated historical 
sketches, poems and stories will follow each other in 
Tapid succession. With so many attractions, we see 
ho reason why the subscription of this tavorite should 
not be doubled. Terms onlv 150 per year. Address 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass.—Anderson Plain Dealer. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This splendid family jour- 
nal enters upon its 25th volume the 1:t of January, 
1870. The FLAG is one of the very best of the many 
literary papers rest. Its publishers (Messrs. 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass.) spare nei- 
ther pains nor money to make it such. A prominent 
feature of the FLaG is the publication of splendid 
novelettes, complete in tour numbers. Among its 
regular contributors are Geo. H. Coomer, Mrs. R. B. 
Euson, James Franklin Fitts, Mrs. Gordon Smytaies, 
Miss Camilla Willian, Anna M. Tomkins, Catharine 
Earnshaw, August Bell, W. H. Macy and hosts of 
others. Mr. Macy will continue to furnish bis popular 
sea stories, whicb are so eagerly sought after. Sub- 
scription price only $4.00 a year, and less to clubs. 
Specimen copies ten cents.—Door Co. Advocate, 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.—We take pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of our readers to this excellent and 
beautiful literary journal. It is a large and elegant- 
ly printed sixteen page paper, containing the best 

roductions of the best story writers in the country, 

ides poetry, sketches, a Masonic department, aud 
much other matter to instruct and amuse the reader. 
It contains four times the amount of any of the three 
dollar monthlies, and all for the low price of $4.00 a 
year. Elliott, Thomes and Talbot, publishers, Bus- 
ton, Mass.—J’ella Blade. 





Cost oF DRINK IN ENGLAND.—The British Alma- 
nac for the year 1870 states that there is expended 
yearly in the United Kingdom, for drink and tobacco, 
more than a hundred millions sterling. The writer, 
Dr. Smiles, grounds his calculations upon govern- 
ment returns. Scotland imbibes whiskey at the rate 
of twelve gallons annually to each adult male. He 
proposes to divide the earth into “drink zones,” viz. : 
1, whiskey and brandy zone, including Scotland, Ire- 
land and the north of Europe; 2, beer zone, England 





and blue lights coming up the street?” ‘Yes, buat 


and Germany; 3, wine zone, the south of Europe; 4, 
sherbet zone, Tarkey and Persia; 5, water zone, the 


what cf that?’? ‘“* Why, darn my eyes if I am guing | tropics. The English consumption of beer is about a 





to stay in a place that is so sickly that they have to | hundred and twenty gallons yearly to each adult 


haul their drug stores around on wheels!’ 


male. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





WInTeErR FAsnions. Velvet cloaks still maintain 
their sapremacy as erticles of usefulness and fashion, 
but as the season is late, prices have receted in a 
wonderful manner, and now the best of velvet 
cloaka, trimmed with lace, made in the most fashion- 
able manrer can be bought for $125, while tbe price 
early in the fall was all of $225 and some extra nice 
ones $250. This reduction is made for the purpose 
of cleaning out the stock, and receiving fresh spring 
goods, of which we hear some wonderful accounts 
from importers like Jordan, Marsh & Co. Astra- 
chan sacks and cloaks are still in style and liked as 
much as ever, white sealekin is worshipped by all 
who can effurd to indulge their taste and many who 
can’t. Itis handsome to look at, but as it is dyed 
we fear that it will ultimately fade and appear of a 
tarnished hue. 

A Huspanpv’'s LETTER.—A Wiecontin lawyer re- 
cently received the following letter from a resident 
of that State, who desired to prevent his wife trom 
getting a bill of divorce: 

Mr. Steel :—I heard my wife came to you for a b'll 
of divorse you probly herd ber story and I will tell 
you mine and I willtell you the truth I haeri Id did 
not provide nuff to eat god noes I bade nuff of flower 
pork potatoes and made ower one barril buter and 
always had huney in the hovsI got her tea shoger 
dried frut I always thought good deal of her and I 
would get evry thing I cold to please her I herd she 
sed I was lazy if I was I had neff to eat and drink 
she cant say but what I got close for Ler she had 4 
good dresses when she left I got her fore new pare of 
shoes whin one year that was last year the first pare 
T pade 3 dollars the secont 225 and third 250 and 4 
forth 3 dollars this was all got with in one year and I 
was willin to get them for her and I got things Just 
that way for herand Iam willin to do it again for 
herI thought my eyes of her she would getevry thing 
she ask for if it lade in my power to get her is Just 
as trew as god in heaven and I can’t see she can get 
enny billon this. Mr. Steel I wish you would talk 
with her and get her to come back and live with me 
and live a happy life to gether I ceap bees and have 
lots cf huney I wish you wold advise her to come and 
live with me [ am a lonsom man you ever saw I cant 
sleep or eat much it wares on me my mind is on her 
all the time when I am awake and sleep if you an- 


swer this write plain so I can read it for I cant read 


tell me what she ses abpat it. 

The legal gentleman coulin’t stand that letter. 
He abandoned the case and the husbaud now sleeps 
well nights. 

Rupe Boys.—Thbe remarks of the rude boys who 
watched the arrivals at the masked ball in New York 
were indelicate, ‘‘ Look at them legs, fifteen dollars a 
pair!’ “Take out that sawdust.” ‘Give that boy 
a pair of breeches!” were the salutes t» the scantily- 
attired ladies as they entered the festive hall. 

HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A Kansas city 
clergyman stopped his sermon the other Sunday and 
came out in frontof thechurch to marry an unfor- 
tunate couple on horseback.——At a late marriage 
ceremony in a Rhode Island town, the groom became 
impatient during the extended prayer, and inter- 
rupted the clergyman with, “* Elder, aint that ’beout 
enough ?”——A recent divorce trick in Indiana was 
the serving of tbe lega] notice on the husband when 
he was too drunk to know anything about it, and the 
court granted the divorce before he knew of the pro- 
ceedings.—-Iing Louis of Bavaria intends to marry 
his mistress—a young actress of great beauty and 
little taient ——The recent accouchement of the 
Princess of Wales was quite unexpected. At eleven 
o’clock on the night in question, tbe prince came 
home and retired to reat, and so did the princess; 
but by half past twelve the young princess was in 
the arms of her purse ——A very humble fellow in 
Lafayette, Ind., was recently refused the honor of 
attending a young lady on her homeward journey, 
when he asked permission to sit on the fence and see 
her go by.——An old lady benght a shroud for her 
husband in Norwich, Conn., lately, remarking that 
be was not dead yet, or particularly ailing, but she 
“‘didn’t think sbe should ever be able to buy it so 
cheap again.”——-A married man in Newark, N. J., 
a day or two since, ran away with his washerwoman. 
—Tte New York pastry cooks had a ball last week, 
at which, a contemporary says, ‘many of the upper 
crust attended.”——The late Marquis of Westmwin- 
ster’s income was upwards of a guinea a minute. 





MISTAKEN GENEROSITY OF A CANARY BIRD.— 
A lady in this city had a canary bird hanging in its 
cage by the window, the dvor of which is occasionally 
opened, and his canaryship permitted to the treedom 
ofthe room. A day or two since be happened to fly 
on 4 mantel shelf whereon was a mirror. He gazed 
long and curiously at himself, and came to the con- 
clusion be had fuund a mate. Gving beck to his 
cage he selected a seed from its box and brought it 
in its bill as an offering to the stranger. In vain he 
exerted himself to make his new found friend par- 
take,and becoming weary of that, he tried another 
tack. Stepping back a few inches from the glase, be 
poured forth his sweetest m tes, pausing now and 
then for areyly. None came. Moody and disgusted, 
he flew back to bis perch, banging his head in silence 
for the rest of the day; an: although his door was 
repeatedly left open, refused to come out again. 
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| (Written for The Flag of o: 
Pw THE DESERTED HO} .. 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSO: 
| | a. ea 
| The warm epring airs crept sof = 
| i The drooping apple boughs, 
The swallows circled o'er and. 
| Above the great barn'sbareb......; 
‘ 
| 














And line of fragrant mows. 


Rerond, with drooping eaves : 
With mosses, lonely sat 

A farmhoure, through whose | 

The rain beat on the oaken flo: 
And worn and rotted mat. 





A red rose, struggling through 
Beneath the window grew, 

As if to keep forever fair 

Her memory who placed it the 
When life and hope were nev 


Beside the well-sweep, like ate 
Outstretching in the sun, 

The poplar turned its silver spe. - 

*Gainet amber skies and grassy . 
And mountains dim and dun. 








Beneath, with grasses overgrov 
Sweet Nature's tender care— 
The red rust on its upturned ed) » 
An ancient plongh cleft like a w 

The golden summer air. 


Above the soft airs stirred arou: 
Daisies, like white-robed nun:, 

Knelt silently, and soft, and low 

Faint whiepers through the sile 
Tender es summer suns. 


Of auld lang syne the burden ra: 
Of strong hearts stilled for ay. 
Who, through the springtimes |... 
Guided its shaft, gleaming like 

Beneath the sun's soft ray. 


Of dewy mornings sweet with ec 
Blown from the lilac hedge ; 

Of bare brown feet that ran bes)": 

As cleft the furrows long and wio 
Across the upland edge. 


Of evenings when, the day's wo: 
Neath skies serenely fair, 

Fair children sang, and, blending 

Soft laughter rose, and happy fec 
Danced to some merry air. 


Anon a sadder chord dropped in; 
The sunshine paling, crept 

Trembling with sadness through 

Of grasses to the ploughshare’s « 
The daisies softly wept: 


Wept for the fair form lain to rest 
In silence and in shame; 

The blithest one among them all, 

Whose soft voice mocked the robi . 
Before the spoiler came. 


The whieper faded to a moan, 
Rounding through weary years 

Of pain, and grief, and loneliness 

O'erblown by sorrow's bitter strer 
Of struggles, cares and tears. 


It ran of strong hearts sti'led—you: 
Fainting beside the way: 
Of years and silence like a pall, 
Dust, dews and daisies over all— 
A dead and vanished day! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 
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The drooping apple boughs, 
The swallows circled o‘er and o'er 
Above the great barn's bare brown floor 
And line of fragrant mows. 


Beyond, with drooping eaves o’ergrown 
With mosses, lonely sat 
A farmhouse, through whose broken door 
The rain beat on the oaken floor, 
And worn and rotted mat. 


A red rose, struggling through the weeds, 
Beneath the window grew, 

As if to keep forever fair 

Her memory who placed it there, 
When life and hope were new. 


Beside the well-sweep, like a tent 
Outstretching in the sun, 

The poplar turned its silver spears 

*Gainst amber skies and grassy meres, 
And mountains dim and dun. 


Beneath, with grasses overgrown— 

Sweet Nature's tender care— 
The red rust on its upturned edge, ° 
An ancient plough cleft like a wedge 

The golden summer air. 


Above the soft airs stirred around, 
Daisies, like white-robed nuns, 

Knelt silently, and soft, and low, 

Faint whispers through the silence blow, 
Tender as summer suns. 


Of auld lang syne the burden ran, 
Of strong hearts stilled for aye: 
Who, through the springtimes long ago, 
Guided its shaft, gleaming like snow, 
Beneath the sun's soft ray. 


Of dewy mornings sweet with scents 
Blown from the lilac hedge; 

Of bare brown feet that ran beside, 

As cleft the furrows long and wide 
Across the upland edge. 


Of evenings when, the day's work done, 
Neath skies serenely fair, 

Fair children sang, and, blending sweet, 

Soft laughter rose, and happy feet 
Danced to some merry air. 


Anon a sadder chord dropped in; 
The sunshine paling, crept 
Trembling with sadness through the hedge 
Of grasses to the ploughshare's edge— 
The daisies softly wept: 


Wept for the fair form lain to rest 
In silence and in shame; 

The blithest one among them all, 

Whose soft voice mocked the robin's call, 
Before the spoiler came. 


The whisper faded to a moan, 
Sounding through weary years 
Of pain, and grief, and loneliness— 
O'erblown by sorrow's bitter stress 

Of struggles, cares and tears. 


It ran of strong hearts sti'led—young feet 
Fainting beside the way: 

Of years and silence like a pall, 

Dust, dews and daisies over all— 
A dead and vanished day! 





EXTRAORDINARY SYMPATHY. 


The singular sympathies that forewarn a future 
union between the sexes have, in some instances, been 
most surprising. The following, which came within 
wy knowleage, is perhaps one of the most singular: 
Mr. , a brother officer of mine, was a man of taci- 
turn and retired habits, seldom frequented public 
places of amusement, and when there, felt anything 
but gratification. But one evening he was prevailed 
on to go to a ball. We had not been long in the 
room when, to my surprise, he expressed great admi- 
ration of a young lady who was dancing; and, what 
still more amazed us, engaged her to dance. Such 
apparent levity on his part struck us as singular, and 
might have been attributed to an unusual indulgence 
at table, had we not known he was remarkably ab- 
stemious. The dance was scarcely over when he 
came to me, with a look of deep despondency, that his 
lovely partner was a married woman. A few min- 
utes after he left the ball-room. His strange conduct 
led me to fear bis mind was not sound; but I was 
cor:firmed in my apprehension when he told me, the 
fullowing morning, he was convinced be should be 
married to the ot ject of his admiration, whose hus- 
band was a young and healthy clergyman in the 
neighborhood. Here matters rested, and we both 
went abrowi. We did not meet until three years af- 
ter, when, to my surprise, I found his prediction had 
been verified. The lady’s husband had died from a 
tall from bis horse, and the parties were married. 
What rendered this circumstance still more strange 
is, that a similar presentiment was experienced by the 
young lady, who on returning from the ball, men- 
tioned to her sister, with much emotion, that she had 
dauced with a stranger to whom she felt convinced 
she was destined to be married. The conviction em- 





bittered every moment of her life, as, despite her 
most strenuous endeavors, she could not dismiss the 
stranger from her constant thoughts, reluctantly 
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. CHAPTER I, 
THE PENRHYNS. 


ENRHYN FARM bad been in 
the family of the Penrbyns for 
four generations.- It was with- 
in ten miles of the large manu- 
facturing town of Wytheburn, 
and was a valuable property. 
The house did not date so far 
back as did the Penrhyn owner- 
ship, though that was sufficient- 
ly ancient. When first built, it 
was @ square, selid stracture— 
substantial, but not very grace- 
ful. Later additions bad re- 
li ved its block-like appearance 
in some measure—an effect 
which was sided by the substi- 
tution of a French roof for the 
flat covering crowning the building in its earlier 
days. 

Within, the furniture was mestly antique, though 
f0me modern articles had found their way into the 
principal rooms—to keep the French roof in counte- 
nance—producing upon the whule a somewhat pie- 
bald appearance. 

Outside, there were broad fields reaching away in 
alternate slopes and svells, to a heavily timbered 
woodland, by which they were bounded on the north, 
while their southern borders skirted upon the river 
Wythe.. Rankly fertile fields were there, lush, and 
green,—fecr it is mid-June when we see them first— 
and beautiful, and rich with promise of rewards to 
the husbandman. 

At the leit, were orchards, and gardens for veg- 
etables and the smaller fruits. Then came Lyddie’s 
flower garden, always bright with bloom, and a 
sloping lawn, with stately elms overlooking it in sol- 
emn grace. At the right was a cornfield, with a 
sentinel scarecrow to ward «ff the crows; then more 
grain fields, and further away pastures where grazed 
flicks and herds that might have gladdened the 
heart of a patriarch. Troly it was a goodly heritage, 
that of the Penrhyn Farm. Tie dwellers upon it 
might well say, “The lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places.” 

The present owner of this estate was Isaac Pen- 
rhyn, a white-haired old gentleman, epare and erect, 
but tremulous of limb; yielding inch by inch, and 
not without a struggle, to the encroachments of old 
age; sharing his grasebopper burden with pretended 
briskness, yet looking back with a kind of grudging 
pride to the days when he bad excelled in physical 
strength. Something of the sternness of the old 
Puritan stock from which he sprang was in his na- 
ture, and something-of the dogged resolution, as 
well. An upright man he was, honorable in all bis 
dealings, but positive, unyielding, and lacking in 
tenderness. He was particularly intolerant of fem- 
inine vanities—a characteristic which was productive 
«f much bitterness to one of his granddaughters, and 
of manitold huailiations to both, as they grew up to 
womanhood under his stern rule. 

These girls were half-sisters. Their father had 
been the only wanderer of the Penrbyn stcck. At 
the death of his first wife, who was Celeste’s mother, 
he bad gone abroad, and after two or three years 
brought back to Penrhyn Farm a pretty English 
wife, and another little girl named Lyddie. A year 
later, both parents were dead and the children or- 
phans. That was sixteen years before our story 
opens. 

To see them, you would never have thought of their 
being sisters. Celeste was slight, litbe, graceful, 
beautiful. Radiant you might have pronounced ber, 
if you had seen her in one of her brightest moods; 
and if you happened to be a gentleman and at all 
worth pleasing, it is ten to one that you would have 
found her in such a mood. Ido not mean that she 
was intentionally arttal, but impressionable she cer- 
tainly was. With those she wished to please, her 
spirits rose to the occasion. She could no more help 
being brilliant and admirable at such times, than at 
others, when there was nothing in particular to stir 
her, she could help being taciturn, or it may be, 
cross; not habitually so, but often enough to have 
given her in the house the name of being hard to get 
along with. 

It is not to be suppored that a girl of this temper- 
ament could live wholly in peace with Isaac Penrbyn. 
It must be owned, indeed, tbat at times they quar- 
relled sadly. 

Lyddie was as unlike her sister as possible. She 
was rather short, with no pretensions to style in her 
figure, and scarcely any to beauty in her tace. It is 
true her hazel eyes were soft and pleasant; she bad 
also a good mouth, and her teeth were white and 
even; but her nose was too thick at the end, and her 
face was a trifie too broad. Then her hair was want- 








duty. Let me quote the author’s own words: 


| ing himself to Lyddie, rather, whenever Celeste was 





** My private notion of the sphere, the mission and 
the duty of woman is that every wou.an ought to be 
handsome. It is a duty she owes to society.” 

This being granted, the inference is inevitable that 
a plain woman has no right to existence. Itisa 
melancholy tact, however, that such do exist. There- 
fore Currer Bell's “damnable heresy of homely 
heroines”’ can scarcely be so great an cffznce to na- 
ture as to the author «f Wensley. 

Yet it is fair to bel'eve that none of the sisterhood— 
not even the least vain—escape longings fr personal 
beauty. ‘* Handsome is that handsome does” may 
be droned into our ears every hour in the day with- 
out producing in the mind of any Dorcas or Martha 
of us all entire reconciliation to the fact that beauty 
cau never bs ours. So it is probable that Lyddie 
Penrhyn had her own moments of dissatistaction 
with her personal appearance; but she was much 
too sensible to be unhappy about it, or to neglect 
finding something else to live tor, since the “‘ sphere, 
mission and duty ” of being handsome clearly could 
not belong to her. 

There was one other Penrhyn of whom it is neces- 
sary tospeak. This was Geoffrey, Isaac Penrhyn’s 
nephew, and, in former years, his ward. He was 
somewhat undersized, with a white skin, through 
which pricked a black beard (for his face, except the 
upper lip, was cleanly shaven), clear-cut features; a 
finical fastidiousness in dress; a reputation not en- 
tirely free from the suspicion of wickedness, but still 
not badly besmirched; rich; not quite forty, though 
verging upon that age, and a popular man in Wythe- 
burn society. He had bachelor lodgings in town, but 
generally spent a part of every summer at the Farm, 
drawn thither partly by attachment to a place which 
had been bis home in youth, but chiefly, no doubt, 
by the attractions cf Celeste Penrhyn. He had early 
set his face against matrimony; but that was before 
he knew how charmingly Celeste was going to de- 
velop. Now he found it necessary to reconstruct his 
ideas somewhat, and having done 80, he asked the 
girl to marry him. He was refused. His uncle fa- 
vored his suit, but Celeste was bitter againet both 
suit and suitor. This difference of opinion gave rise 
to some skarp altercatious between tLe old man and 
his granddaugbter. 

** What objection can you have to Ge firey?” asked 
the former, one day. 

‘“* What, indeed! Perhaps you can recommend 
him as possessing every desirable viitue, and among 
the rest, an amiable temper.” 

* If I could, I should recommend him to some one 
else than you. He is not Lalt so ill-tempered as you 
are.” 

‘The more reason, then, that I should be mated 
with somebody harmless as the dove.” 

“*Somebody whom you can rule and ruin with all 
manner of extravagance; a henpecked husbind. 
Geoffrey is a fool for wanting to marry. you; but since 
he has set his heart upon it, you shall accept him, or 
else 1’ll finda way of making you repent of your 
obstinacy.” 

“If { am obstinate, it is a Penrhyn trait which 
must have been handed down to me from my grand- 
father. Soit will be Greek meet G-:eek. And as 
for making me repent, I suppose you mean to die 
and give Geoffrey Penrhyn your proyerty. You had 
better do so, by all means, and leave Lyddie and me 
to starve. It will be a righteous act, and one you 
will love to look back upon when you get inside the 
golden gates—that is, if you don’t happen to be sent 
the other way.” 

The old man brought his trembling fist down upon 
the table in a great rage, and was angry enough, I 
believe, to have siapped the saucy girl’s ears, if she 
had been within reach. But she bad run off at the 
last word, and was now working off her fit of passion 
in a fit of tears. Lyddie, coming in soon after, soothed 
and comforted her sister, and then ran off to the 
cornfield to find her grandfather, who was walking 
up and down between the rows, leaning heavily up- 
on his staff, which pricked down into the mellow soil 
under his weight, and muttering angrily the while. 
But Lyddie made him Jean upon her arm, and tried 
to cheat him of his anger by talking cheerfully about 
the crops, and how well the grass looked, and kin- 
dred sutjects which she knew were full of interest to 
him; and by-and-by she contrived to throw in skill- 
fully an excuse and a plea for Celeste. Sweet little 
peacemaker that she was! She could not be sure 
that her effort was effectual, but it elicited no angry 
outburst, and she considered that a good sign. 

Not long alterward. Geoffrey Penrhyn came for his 
annual summer’s visit tothe Farm. They had none 
of them expected him; but there he was, as cool, and 
elegant, and sarcastic as if the place did not holda 
lady by whom he had been Jately rejected. 

Celeste wished he kad gone to Lapland instead, 
but could not forbear making hereelf as fine as her 
limited means allowed, for the inspection of this f1s- 
tidious man of the world, forall that. Perhaps this 
was coquetry; but I believe there are fsw women 
who would don unbecoming apparel, or bate one iota 
of their attractions, for the sake of disenchanting an 
unwelcome lover, even of those who are most bitter 
against coquetry. 

There was nothing of the lover now, however, in 
Geoffrey Penrhyn’s appearance. He rather avoided 


ly brilliant, and seeming to take great 
interest in her pursuits. 

One morning he came out into the garden where 
Lyddie was weeding a flower-bed, pitting the odor of 
| his cigar against the fragrance of sweet-brier and 
| heliotrope. 

“ What a busy little thing you are, Lyddie!” he 
| said, after watching her a while. 

Lyddie laugbed good-humoredly. 

“ That is what people always bit upon when they 
wish to make me a compliment,” she returned. “If 
it had been Celeste, now, you would have said, 
* What a beautiful girl you are,’ or something of that 
sort.” 

“Should I? At least I am not likely to compli-— 
ment her upon her industry very soon. She is pretty 
enouga to look at, but of no manner of use to any- 
body, that I can see. You would make twice as good 
a wife for a sensible man as Celeste.” 

“ Have you a sensible man among your acquain- 
tances to whom you think of recommending me?y” 
was the laughing inquiry. 

*“*I don’t know. Yes, by Jove! There’s Middle- 
ton, I heard him say, the otber day, that he would 
much sooner choose good sense and sweetness of 
temper in a wife than beauty.” 

** What gentleman is that coming out here?” 

** Middleton or the d—]. Where are you going?” 

** Tuto the house.” 

** No you are not. Come back. What the deuce 
has he got on that blue cravat with his dark clothes 
for? It looks for all the world like the bit of blue 
sky in a horrible colored engraving of the ‘Court of 
Death’ which I have seen somewhere. But never 
mind, Lyddie. He’s a capital fellow, and the girls in 
the city think him quite acatch. I haven't a doubt 
that Celeste would give her newest bair-ribbon for 
your chance of being presented to him.” 

“Don’t!” entreated Lyddie, whore cheeks were 
burning painfally. 

**How do you do, Middy? Allow me to present 
you to my cousin—Mixs Penrhyn; Mr. Middleton, 
Lyddie. The child was going to run away, Mid, be- 
cause I told her you prefer to choose a wife for good 
sense and swectness of disposition rather than beauty. 
I supp«se she was afraid you might choose ber.” 

Lyddie would gladly bave sunk down throvgh the 
ground to bide ber blushes and her humiliated self; 
bat no such retreat was open to her. Middleton 
pitied her confusion to the core of his heart, and 
would willingly have shaken her impertinent relative 
out of his elegant dressing-gown. 

* I learned, long ago, not to accept Penrhyn’s in- 
terpretation of any body’s words or acts,”’ he declared, 
‘and I certainly shall not begin to do 80 now.” 

“That is fortunate. You would certainly be mis- 
led if you did,” replied Lyddie, rallying somewhat. 

“Why? Don’t I always try to ‘ make the worse 
appear the better reason?’” asked Penrhyn. 

* Read that backward, and it will express what you 
try to do very nicely. You make the better appear 
the worse reason. Does he not, Mr. Middleton?” 

‘* Exactly. That is whet the cynic is always at. 
You know what Pope says: 

“*The difference is as great between 

The optics seeing as the objectg seen; 

All manners take a tincture from our own: 

Or some discolored through our passions shown, 
Or tancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies, 

Contracts, inverts and gives ten thousand dyes.’ ** 


“Am I entirely demolished? Ifso, I think I must 
have a cigar to set myself up again. Have one, 
Middy?” 

“T caught a breath just now, Miss Penrhyn, that 
had been pranking against the heliotrope yonder. 
Will you let this Vandal choke out such sweetness 
from the air with his odious cigar smoke?” 

“* Sweets to the sweet.” Havana to beliotrope,” 
returned Penrhyn, mockingly, as he lighted his 
cigar. 

“He is incorrigible. We shall bave to let him 
teverely alone. How full of ,bloom that Scotch rose- 
bush is,” said Middleton, pointing to one that was 
white with blossoms. ‘It is very beautiful.” 

* Looks a little too much, though, as if a pocket 
handkerchief were spread over it to dry, with a rent 
here and there for the green to show through,” said 
Penrhyn, cartly. 

* Cousin Pen is never at a loss for a wet blanket to 
throw over one’s enthusiasm,” laughed Lyddie. 
** But come, let us go in the house, or Celeste will 
punish us for neglect by locking all the doors against 
us.” 

“Are young ladies much in the habit of locking 
parlor doors against you, Mid?” asked Penrhyn, 
sardonically. 

“ Not that I am aware of. I hope!I am not guilty 
of any social enormity deserving of such treatment.” 

‘That is to say, you haven’t lost your property, 
nor arrayed yourself in homespun. Those are the 
grand social enormities recognized by young ladies.” 

“ Whatacalumny! Miss Penrhyn, did you ever 
hear so bold-faced an assertion?” 

But Lyddie scarcely heard his question. Her eyes 
now turned towards the house, and had an alarmed, 
anxious look. Middleton’s gaze quickly followed 
hers. Servants were darting to and fro, purposeless- 
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their hillock is invaded. Some of the women were 
‘wringing their hands ; others bad their aprons thrown 
| Up over their heads, as if to shut out some appalling 
object. 

““What can it mean?” inquired Middleton. 

“ There is Hannah coming this way. Hang it, the 
woman is crying. It can’t be—” 


| darted towards the housekeeper, and caught her dy 
| thearm. 

“Answer me! 
vehemently. 

“No, not Celeste. It’s him. He dropped down 
dead—out there—out in the south field. They are 
bringing of him in now.” 

“Who is dead?” asked Lyddie, in a stified voice. 

“Your grandfather, Mies Lyddie. His candle has 
gone out—burned clean down, poor soul!” 

Lyddie’s lips parted as if she would cry out, but no 
sound came from them. She took Geoffrey Pen- 
rhyn’s arm, and they walked towards the house. 
Russ Middleton went on with them, but he took 
leave at the door, holding Lyddie’s hand closer than 
he meant, perhaps, in the warmth af his sympathy. 


It isn’t Celeste?” he burst out, 





CHAPTER Il. 
MISS COURTLAND. 


THE Middleton estate of Westlake was a fine old 
place. To its ample grounds, Nature, with judicious 
aid trom her handmaid Art, had given various pic- 
turesque effects. These grounds skirted upon the 
western borders of a small, limpid lake, thus giving 
its name to the estate. The Middletons were one of 
the old families of the county. Their importance, 
indeed, dated back to colonial times, when a Colone! 
Middleton filled an important place in tbe colonial 
government. Since then, Westlake had furnished to 
Washington’s army an officer, to the State a gover- 
nor, to Congress a senator, besides other public 
functionaries. So it is plain to be seen that the light 
of this house had not been hid under a bushel. 

During the life of the late head of the family, Ge- 
rard Middieton, the fortunes of the house had falien 
partially into decay, however. The man was some- 
what of a visionary, and had dissipated a large part 
of his fortune in wild, impracticable schemes; 80 that 
at his death, four years before, his widow and son 
were lef: with crippled resources. Westlake was, in 
fact, heavily mortgaged to Geofirey Penrhyn, though 
this fact was known only to the parties chiefiy con- 
cerned in tbe transaction. What his father had lost, 
Russ Middleton was determined to win back, if possi- 
ble. Otherwise, he would have chosen the vocation 
of an artist; but pallette and brushes had been reso- 
lutely put aside, and the profession of law adopted, 
instead. He had lately graduated from a law school, 
and would have opened an office immediately in 
Wrytheburn; but he was somewhat worn down in 
health, and his mcther had insisted upon a season of 
rest. Hence we find him domiciled at Westlake, 
where he contrived, however, to accomplish a good 
deal of hard study along with his resting. 

From Penrhyn Farm he rode home with his 
thoughts full of the sad event which had broken in 
upon a pleasant morning. Lyddie Penrhyn’s dumb, 
white grief, when the shock of that event came to 
her, bad made a strong draft upon his sympathy. So 
it is not strange that he thought frequently of her, 
too. 

““ What an expressive face she has!” he refiected. 
And his own face reddened a little as he remembered 
how pained and confused she had looked when Geof- 
frey Penrhyn madé*that embarrassing remark about 
his—Middieton’s—choice of a wife. ‘‘1t was too bad 
of Pen, and she such a sby little thing, too. I have 
never seen a purer face, or one kinder and more un- 
worldly. My mother ought to know her. They would 
just suit each other.” 

On reaching home, Russ fvund his mother with an 
open ietter in her hand, and a half-puzzied, hal/- 
annoyed look upon her face. Mrs. Middieton was 
small, delicate and ladylike. The figure and tace 
were almost childish at first sight; but you soon dis- 
covered that the latter indicated an underlying 
strength of character. 

“Here is your bad penny returned, Mother Lilli- 
putia,”’ said Russ, giving ber a kiss; ‘and in good 
time, too, | think. What have you found in that let- 
ter?” retreating backward in feigned terror cf the 





open sheet. “No tr , Stratag nor spoiis, I 
hope?” 

“I hope not. It is from your cousin, Allegra 
Courtland.” 


“Didn’t know I had one; or at least, I had forgot- 
ten it. What does Missy say?” 

** She has just returned from Europe. Her mother 
died in Paris, a year and a baifago. She doesn’t feel 
equal to going back to Riverside—her old home— 
alone, and is coming here.” 

“When is she coming?” 

“The fifteenth of Juiy. 
day! The carriage should have been sent for her an 
hour ago. She will think the negiect was intention- 
al. The letter-ought to have come yesterday.” 


sort of incumbrance will she be?” 

“An unwelcome one, 1 fear,”’ came the answer, 
from the door, in a clear, ringing voice, which had a 
touch of hanghtiness in it, too. 





Kiuss and his mother turned at once. A lady dark- | 


stylishly dressed, stood in the doorway, wailing, as it 
| seemed, to be bidden to advance. 

| “Are you Aliegra Courtland?” asked Mrs. Middie- 
| ton. 


Without compieting hissentence, Geoffrey Penrhyn | 


Why, Rugs, that is to- | 


“Bat it didn’t, so she cannot blame us. What | 


| 
| ly and spiendidiy beautiful, perfectiy formed and | 


“Are you my cousin?” from Kuss, in the same 
breath. 

“You were expecting me, then,” said the lady, 
reddening a little. 


but just finished reading it.” 
‘That explains.” 
“ Yes; and we’ll hear no more about your being 


think must carry its own welcome, let it go where it 
will. Do stand still and jet me look at you, or I sha!) 
be sure to give offence every hour in the day, by 
staring at you surreptitiously. Are you really my 
Cousin Allegra, or only an unreal, intangible and 
most beautiful illusion?” 

‘I believe I am no illusion, but a veritable fact,” 
returned Miss Courtiand, reddening again—probably 
because cf the warmth of her cousin’s admiration. 

“JT don’t more than half believe you—do you, 
Mother Lilliputia?” 

“Don’t be rude, Russ. Allegra, if this forward 
boy will give me a chance to speak, I should like to 
bid you welcome.” 

“ Thank you, dear Aunt Lilly!” cried Miss Court- 
land, embracing her aunt and then putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ You must forgive my emo- 
tion,” she said, presently. ‘‘1 am fatheriess and 
motheriless, you know.” 

“ But not triendiess,” Russ aflirmed, emphatically. 

*] don’tknow. It is such a hollow world. I have 
plenty of pretended friends; but how much of their 
devotion belongs to Allegra Courtland, and how much 
to the heiress of Riverview, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. | trust, however, that at least here, among 
my own kindred, I shal! find sincerity.” 

“I trust so, too; and we will always bless you for 
coming, will we not, mother?” 

“Allegra is very welcome; but I believe I men- 
tioned that before. I fear you must be sadly tired. 
Sha!l I show you to your room?” 

**T am tired, and will gladly rest a while, if I may. 
Good-by for a little while, Cousin Russ.” 

She fiashed back upon him a radiant glance, melt- 
ing slightly into tenderness—cousinly, of course—out 
of her bewildering eyes. 

Russ felt his whole soul stirred by that glance. He 
could not let her go, he thought, and started up as if 
to detain her; but she was gone already. Gone? 
And had she really been there? Russ would have 
felt inclined to doubt it, perhaps, if he had not been 
assured that he could not miss a phantom as he now 
missed her. And what was to become of his pet 
theory that a woman should be loved for her amiable 
qualities rather than for beauty? Allegra Courtland 
might possess such qualities—it was to be hoped that 
she did; but it was her beauty alone which had 
roused into a soft tumuli this young man’s soul. 
What were theories now? He was no longer a free 
agent, to base upon the broadest of them all his choice 
of a wiie. 


“Andc binding Nature fast in Fate, 
Left free the human will,’ 


says Pope. And s0 it may be until a man is in love; 
but afterwards, the freedom of will is scarcely 
t. 

“What do you think of her, Russ?” Mrs. Middie- 
ton inquired, a littie anxiously, when she returned , 
to the parlor, after conducting Allegra to her room. 

“She is superb. Why have 1 never known her | 
before?” 

*‘ Yes, she is very beautiful, but—” 


“Your letter came a day too late. My mother has 


unwelcome, if you please. A face like yours | shonid | 


mother, who has said, 
makers?” 


a girl at her son’s implied rebuke. 


some individual reservations on his own account? 


from the subject. 

Allegra did not come down to dinner, excusing her- 
self on the plea of fatigue; but the truth is, she was 
perfectly willing that Rues should wait and long for 
her. Besides, she wished to convince Mrs. Middle- 
ton, whose instinctive distrust she had the penetra- 
tion to discover, that she was quite indifferent to the 
young man of the house. Indeed, Mrs. Middleton 
did so construe her voluntary isolation, and felt more 
cordialiy towards her on account of it. 

When the young lady came down the following 
morning, Russ met her at the foot of the stairs, look- 
ing happy as a king; that is, granting a king to be 
and look happier than ordinary mortals. 

“Am I late?” inquired Miss Courtiand, with pret- 
ty concern. 

“Not at all. The sun can never rise late, you 
know,”’ returned Russ, with a gallant little bow, to 
point the compliment. 

** My son does; often,”’ Mrs. Middieton remarked ; 
but her observation passed urfheard. 

*““The sun acknowledges your politeness with 
thanks,” Miss Courtiand assured Russ, bowing and 
smiling amiably. 

“And by such thanks confers an infinite obliga- 
tion,” from Russ. 

“Might one venture to suggest breakfast to the 
newly risen luminary?” Mrs. Middieton interposed, 
quite humbly. 

“ Such a suggestion is not to be despised, dear Aunt 
Lilly—especialiy where one has contracted a habit of 
indulging in a daily matutinal repast.”’ 

As they had all to confess to a similar habit, the 
matutinal meal was duly honored. Then arose the 
question of amusement for the day. A drive along 
the lake to Nodd’s Point—a place where some inter- 
esting aboriginal relics were to be seen—was finally 
decided upon. 

This was the beginning of a season of sweet delir- 
ium, to Russ. Every day some new device was con- 
trived to beguile the time of tediousness to Allegra. 
But for himself, Kuss cared for nothing except to be 
near bis cousin. Mrs. Middieton, meanwhile, looked 
on, outwardly compiaisant, but with a steady pain at 
her heart. 


CHAPTER III. 
AFTER THE BURIAL. 


Tur Penrhyns were left to bury their dead, sup- 
porting their bereavement according to their several 
characters. 

Celeste was more shccked than grieved, it may be, 
at her grandfather’s death. She had never been very 
fond of him. They bad quarrelied quite fiercely 
sometimes, as we have seen. Even on the morning 





“Well, Mother Lilliputia? Grammarians have | 
agreed that conjunctions shall connect sentences; | 
80 I suppose there is something to come after thet 
‘nt.”?” | 

“Don’t be impatient, Russ. I was going to say 
that bcr mother was very beautiful, too, though not 
at all like Allegra. But your Aunt Courtland was 
not &@ woman to attach many friends to herself, nor 
to make those happy who were her friends.” 

“Did not you like her?” 

“No. She was my brother’s wife, and I tried to 
like her. But Mark was not happy in his marriage. 
She was very jealous—of me, even, and of all who 
had been Mark’s friends before he knew her.’ | 

“Are you sure, little mother, that the jealousy was | 
not, in part, your own?” 

“So you, even, are ready to accuse me, in order to 
shield her. I might have known it would be so,” | 
replied Mrr. Middleton, with some warmth. 

“No, no, l retract. You jealous! 
thought of. 
thorough-bred Xantippe—but not a green-eyed one. | 
Mother, let us have peace.’’ 





her chair, and went trotting around the room with | 
her perched upon his shoulder. | 
“There, now, will you be good?” asked Russ, with | 





again?” * 


| song on a May morning. 


me, that it was not in the nature of things 1 should | 
| be taught self-humiliation. But there is something | 
| you did teach me, mother, and that is to be charit- | 
| able in judgment towards every one. Shal! I give | 


| Her mother may have treated you unkindiy, but is | 


| Allegra to biame for that? it is at least evident by | folded, she started up and hastily left the room. | generosity? 


| ber coming here that she bears you no il will. 
| mission is undoubtedly to make peace between the | 


of his death they had doneso. This memory troubied 
her. She would have given anything, she thonght, 

if she had spoken gentiy to him at the last. But of 
real tenderness fur the dead she felt very littie. Ido 
not wish to present her as heartiess. That would be 
doing her injustice. If the dead man had been less 
hard with her, if be had petted and induiged instead 
of snubbing her, she would no doubt have felt an at- 
tachment for him. As it was, she was shocked and 
unsettied by the event, but not inconsolabie. 

Lyddie, on the contrary, felt a genuine grief. Hers 
Was a nature, rare perhaps—which ijoves for the sake 
of loving, rather than of being loved. It was nothing 
to her that her dead relative had shown little inter- 
est in her pursuits, he had rarely sought to make her 
his companion, or to add pleasure to her life. He 
was her grandfather, and, except Celeste, ber nearest 
of kin. That was enough for her. It was meet that 
she should mourn as she did, truiy and tenderiy. 


It is nottobe| From Geoftrey Penrhyn only a decent regret could | that morning, too. It is you who are at the bottom 
To be sure, you area terrible vixen—a | be expected, and that his appearance indicated in an | of all this troubie.”’ 


eminent degree. 
The funeral passed with appropriate buria! rites, 


He thereupon lifted the small woman quite out of | and Isaac Penrhyn, in the expressive Scripture ian- | Viciousiy with your respected grandparent on that 


guage, was gathered to his tathers. 
Then followed the reading of bis will. 


This proved to be a remarkabie document. After 


mock severity, “or shall I have to elevate you | legacies to the servants and to the ministry of the | 


parish, there was a small bequest to Geofiry Pen- 


‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Kuss,” re- | rhyn; two hundred doliars to Celeste Penrhyn, with | ing ber fromit. So, it you choose to assert that I in- 
| Monstrated his mother, laughing, however, and lock- | a recommendation for her to learn in the school of | fiuenced your grandfather, I dare say you are willful 
| ing about as angry as a robin piuming herself for | adversity to mend her temper, and to Lyddie the | enough to adhere to the statement, in spite of any- 
| farm and all the remaining property, amounting to | thing 1 can say to the contrary! But the will is 

| “Ashamed of myself! I don’t know how. That is | about fifty thousand dollars, provided the legatee | made. 
your fault, you know. You were always so proud of | bound herself by a solemn pledge never to share so | pose to do?” 


muci as a shilling’s worth of such property with her 
sister. Otherwise, it was all to go for the aid of cer- 
tain specified public charities. 


Celeste listened to the end, thinking that some re- | 
my cousin Aliegra the benefit of this wise teaching? | visal of the cruel words she had heard must foliow; | might retain the property then, and still she would 


but pone came. Wien the document had been re- 


Her | Lydcie foliowed her directly, and threw herseli upon | sacrifice for you. Cannot you overcome « slight 


her sister’s neck. 


estranged branches of the family; and you know, 
*‘Biessed are the peace- 


“Alice Courtiand’s daughter a peace-maker? Well, 
perhaps so,” returned Mrs. Middleton, blushing like 


It is true she had taught Russ lessons of charity; 
but who is there among us that, believing in univer- 
sal charity, does not yet find it convenient to make 


So Mrs. Middieton, albeit a gentie-hearted woman, 
and slow to think evil of her kind, was yet unabie to 
free herself from a certain distrust of her young 
relative. There was no use in trying to convince 
Russ, however, so with a faint sigh she turned away 


“© Celeste, how could he do it? How could he do 
it?” she cried, pantingly. 

But Celeste, smarting under a sense of injury, 
threw her sister off. 

“Go away. You wheedied the old man into this 
cruel act. Now take your money and enjoy it. 
leave me alone,”’ she spoke out hotly. 

“Why are you so angry with me, dear? 
had nothing to do with it. How could I Ponape when 
the conditions are such as I could never accept? The 
property will go to the public charities, and I hope it 
may do much good. 1 am not going to give up you 
for money.” 

“You are very foolish, then. Think what an heir- 
ess you would be. And, atter all, you can dome no 
good by becoming a pauper to keep me in counte- 
nancc. You had better give the pledge that is re- 
quired ” 

“That I shal! neverdo. Why, Celeste, I conld not 
even give you a home. No,no. Wewill keep to- 
gether. Your love is better to me than property, 
and who knows what belp we may be to each other 
in the years to come. Kiss me, Celeste, will you not? 
and then 1 sbal] know you are not angry with 
me.” 

Celeste pressed her lips against her sister's. 

“You are better-hearted than I,” sobbed the for- 
mer. ‘I could never have sacrificed so much tor 
you.” 

This was undoubtedly true. Though not wanting 
in affection for Lyddie, Celeste had also a very decid- 
ed love for herself. 

“Come,” said Lyddie, ‘lam going in to tel) the 
lawyer what I have decided.’ 

The announcement of her decision was made in a 
few energetic words. You would not have thought, 
from her bearing, that it cost her a pang to put away 
from her lips the cup that offered her a fortune. Yet 
the girl knew wel! what she was about. She foresaw, 
more clearly than Celeste, because she was a closer 
observer of life, the hardships and struggies awaiting 
ber. But her voice did not falter, nor her eye quail 
as she announced her resolution. 

“‘] suppose there can be no doubi—” Geoftry Pen- 
rhyn spoke up then—“ that this will is a genuine in- 
etrument, though it isa somewhat remarkabie one. 
If I may be allowed a request, it is that my cousin 
Lyddie will reca!] her declaration, reserving her fina) 
decision for to-morrow. Ido not mean—” to Lyddie 
—‘‘to persuade you to forego your purpose—whose 
braveness and generosity we must al) admire—but 
only to defer it. A day may bring changes. Who 
can tell?” 

“] will wait if you wish, though I can think of no 
change that will influence my decision.” 

“No matter. Only wait. Mr. Wiseman, you wil! 
hear the conclusion of this matter te-morrow,” he 
said, turning towards him. 

The lawyer bowed and put away the will in his 
green bag. That done, he arose, bowed again—this 
time comprehensively to all present—and retired. 
This was the signa! for the breaking up of the smal! 
party. The house servants withdrew to the kitchen, 
the farm-hands to one of the great barns, the minis- 
ter to hia parsonage, and Lyddie Penrhyn to her own 
room for rest after an exhausting day. 

Only Celeste and Geoffry Penrhyn were left of all 
whom the roomy parior bad lately held. The former 
‘was weeping heipiessiy. The latter lighted a cigar, 
and strode from end to end of the long room, pufling 
out clouds of smoke which hung about him momen- 
tarily, then played at hide and seek in the dusky 
corners of the dimly lighted apartment. By-and-by 
| he stopped walking, opened a blind, and tossed out 
the end of his cigar. 

“‘ What are you crying for, Celeste?” he asked ab- 
ruptiy, then. 

“As if you need ask that! 
enough to cry about.”’ 

“O yes. You expected to be rich, and are poor. I 
commiserate you. You seemed tolerably wel! recon- 
ciled to your fate a few hoursago. But Uncie isaac 
meant to make you feel bis loss, itseems. How wel! 
he has succeeded! Iron old soul. 1 never admired 
him so much as | do now.” 

“ Geoffry Penrtren, you are a brute!” 

“Am 1? Opinions may differ on that point, but 
you are welcome to yours.”’ 

“Do you think 1 did mot notice the date of this 
| will? It was drawn up on the day after 1 refased to 
| marry you. And you were closeted with grandpa al! 


I should think there is 





“Since your memory is 80 good, you will likewise 
| recoliect, I have no doubt, that you quarrelied most 


| same morning.” 
| “He would never have been so Vindictive if you 
| bad not urged him to it.” 

“Aspersions are a woman's arguments, and when 
| once she gets upon that strongbold, there is no driv- 
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put the question to you plainly. Will you marry 
me?” 

‘‘And once more I answer—NO! It is only proper- 
ty that Lyddie sacrifices, and you would urge me to 
sacritice myself.” 

“Yet think. You will be homeless. You will have 
to work for a living—that is, unless you intend that 
Lyddie shall work for you both. What will you do? 
You don’t know music well enough to teach it. Your 
knowledge of the common branches is too superficial 
for a governess. You have no gift for writing, nor 
acting, nor sewing, nor cooking, that I have ever 
heard of. I confess Iam curious to know what you 
will do.” 

‘* You have given the subject more thought than I 
have. I don’t know yet what I shail do. If [ didl 
would not tell you—so there!’ 

“ Why would you not?” 

‘* Because it is nothing to you.” 

**T.am not even to be your friend, then?” 

“You are to leave me alone. It is all I ask of 
you.” 

“ How very moderate your demands are! It would 
be a pity not to comply with them. Celeste, your 
hair is falling down. Perhaps you are aware that 
dishevelled locks are not an addition to your beauty, 
however picturesque they may be regarded theoreti- 
cally.” He restored the hairpin, which had slipped 
from its place, before going on. “I was about to 
say,” he then pursued, “‘ that [ will leave you alone, 
until you are tired of your chosen life and prefer me 
to it.” 

“Thank you. That time will be long in coming,” 
she answered 

“Pardon me. It will come very soon.” 

‘You are going now, I trust?” 

“T am going now. I shall give you a good-by 
kiss.” 

Celeste made a dissenting gesture, which he disre- 
garded utterly, but pressed his lips against her cheek. 
Then he went away, leaving her alone. She rubbed 
the spot he had kissed with her lace handkerchief, 
until the blood showed redly through the fretted 
skin. 

Presently Liddie came in and sat down beside her, 
putting one arm around her waist. Celeste leaned 
forward and threw herself upon her sister’s lap. 

“Don’t let me give up to him,” she cried, appeal- 
ingly. “Iam not strong as you, I know, but don’t 
let me become base enough to marry that bad 
man.” 

Lyddie opened her eyes wonderingly. 

“JT mean Geoffry Penrhyn. He has been persecut- 
ing me again to-day. He says if I marry him, you 
can keep the property, and I will still be richer than 
you. Do you think I did wrong not to consent?” 

Lyddie’s heart gave one sudden bound as she saw 
how the impending sacrifice might be averted, but 
with a strong effort she stilled its fluttering on the 
instant. 

“TI think you did quite right,” she answered, 
presently. 

** Geoffry says I shall never be able to earn my own 
living—that I can’t teach, nor write, nor act, nor 
sew, nor cook.”’ 

“Perhaps you can get a place as companion to 
some lady.” 

** What are you going to do?” 

“T shall try for a chance in a store. We must go 
away from bere, you know, as soon a8 we can.” 

“ We haven’t either of us got decent clothes to go 
away from home. Grandpa was always so stingy—” 

‘‘ Hush, dear. We will let the dead rest in peace. 
There is mamma’s silver. All that is marked with 
her name belongs to me. I shall have to sell that, 
and it will bring enough to keep us, I think, until we 
can get work, and perhaps to get you a new dress or 
two. I can get along very well with what I have. 
Your two hundred dollars from the ertateI think we 
had better leave for a reserve fund to be drawn in 
case of sickness or any unforeseen calamity.” 

“ What a head you have got for planning, Lyddie. 
But, O dear me! To think of our having to take care 
of ourselves.” 

** It will be no harder for us than for others, dear, 
and we bad better think as little as we can of the 
hardship,” said the brave-hearted younger sister, 
upon wkom from that time fell all the care and plan- 
ning consequent upon their altered fortunes, and 
who accepted the responsibility as a labor of love. 

The sale of silver brought them about one hundred 
doliars. Geoffrey Penrhyn assured Lyddie that she 
might draw upon him for any amount she pleased, 
but she refused to accept his aid. 

They removed to cheap lodgings in Wytheburn, 
where Lyddie began her quest for work; but before 
this was secured, Celeste had fretted hereelf into an 
illness which lasted several weeks, and consumed not 
only the sum Lyddie had counted upon for present 
expenses, but also the greater part of their reserve 
fund. For Celeste was an exacting invalid, and Lyd- 
die could deny nothing to the pale, pinched face, 
whose pleading was stronger even than that of the 
weak and sometimes fretful voice. 

At last the patient was sufficiently recovered to be 
left, and about the same time a place was offered 


once, and found them by no means light. But how- 
ever tired she might be, she had always a cheerful 
greeting for Celeste on returning from her work. 


cooking, or sometimes washing to do for their small 
household. Yon see the life upon which she had en- 
tered was no sinecure. Yet she performed her part 
bravely, making no complaint, and loving Ccleste the 
more, the more she worked for her. 








Lyddie ina store. She entered upon her duties at | 


Then, instead of resting, there was always sewing, or | 





CHAPTER Iy. 


PLEASURE-SEEKERS—A WOUNDED NESTLING— THE 
MAN OF A SALLOW VISAGE. 


MIss CouRTLAND still remained at Westlake, and 
Russ Middleton was in paradise. Don’t say a fool’s 
Paradise, if you please. It was only that of a young 
man in love. His beautiful cousin grew more radi- 
antly charming every day, Russ had made one dis- 
covery, however, which gave him some uneasiness, 
This was that Allegra could smile upon other gentle- 
men as bewitchingly as upon himself. Geoffrey 
Penrhyn, for instance, was often at Westlake, and 
was always sure of a delighted welcome from Miss 
Courtland. 

“She wants two strings to her bow, in case one 
should fail her,” Mre. Middleton thought, bitterly. 

But Russ only felt a vague alarm lest he was going 
to lose her. So he redoubled his efforts to amuse and 
please her—efforts in which he seemed generally to 
have perfect success. 

One morning, when the question of a programme 
for the day was raised, Mies Courtland remarked, 
** You have not showed me your good town of Wythe- 
burn yet. Isit not Dr. Johneon who says, ‘there is 
no scene equal to the high tide ot human existence in 
the heart of a populous city?’ ” 

“Something hke that 1 believe he has said. And 
Madame de Stael, I recollect, was of the same mind, 
We will follow their lead to-day. Mother Lilliputia, 
have the goodness to adorn yourself for the occa- 
sion.” 

“Shall I put rings on my fingers and bells on my 
toes?” she asked, demurely. 

“See how this vain mother of mine aspires after 
belle-dom,” laughed Russ. 

“She is gayer now than any of us younger belles, 
is she not?’ rejoined Allegra, who was putting on 
her gloves. There wasaripin one through which 
she thrust-her second finger. ‘‘ Please remind me to 
get some new ones in Wytheburn, if I forget it,”’ she 
said. 

They were just on the point of setting off when a 
visitor came for Mrs. Middleton. 

“ O, now we can’t go!” cried Allegra, ina dismayed 
undertone. > 

** You and Russ can go,” Mrs. Middleton could do 
no otherwise than say. 

“TI don’t care to go without you,” pouted the 
younger lady. 

‘*Russ must not be disappointed,” replied the oth- 
er, doing battle inwardly with a strong desire to take 
Allegra at her word, which, however, her native 
courtesy forbade. 

**T shall not enjoy it one bit without you,” Allegra 
protested, of which protest Mrs. Middleton did not 
believe a single word, for she had by no means over- 
come her first distrust of her young relative. 

Whether Miss Courtland enjoyed the day or not, 
she certainly had the art to appear to do so. How 
bright the sun shone! How beautiful the sky was! 
How softly the feathery clouds floated over an arch 
of limpid blue! How the birds made melody out of 
their tuneful throats, and the old trees nodded sleep- 
ily, and the young ones bent their heads archly as 
the carriage wheeled past them on its way to town. 

In Wytheburn there were many places of interest 
to visit. Allegra had never seen any cotton mills, 
and they went through one of the largest. Then 
there were the park, and the zoological gardens, and 
the art galleries. The day was gore before they 
thought of it. 

‘“‘And we haven't seen half the town yet,” said 
Russ. 

‘And I haven’t bought my gloves.” 

* It is not too Jate for that. Here is Mineck’s, 
which is the best place in town to get them.”’ 

They were just opposite the entrance, and they 
stepped in at once. Russ went around to the counter 
where gloves were sold. A sallow-faced man, with 
sandy hair and thin side-whiskers tended here. Russ 
just noticed this, and then looked around for Allegra. 
She had turned back, and was hastily retreating to- 
ward the door. Russ followed her in some surprise. 

*¢ Why do you not go in and buy your gloves?” he 
asked, looking at her inquiringly, and seeing in her 
face an inexplicable expression, which might have 
stood as god-child to almost any of the stronger emo- 
tions—except, indeed, that of delight. 

“]T have decided not to buy any gloves to-day,”’ re- 
joined Allegra, a little sharply, as Russ fancied. 

Something in ber manner prevented his asking her 
why she had changed her mind. She was silent and 
preoccupied until they reached the carriage; then 
she seemed to throw off her moodiness with an effort, 
and became very gay. Middleton’s spirits rose pro- 
portionately. He drove slowly, thus making the 
most of the distance. They were not long, however, 
in reaching Westlake. 

‘It has been a happy day,” said Russ, “ at least to 
me; but the days are happy now that you are here. 
And three weeks ago [had never seen you. I feel 
as if up to that time my life had been defrauded of 
one balfits brightness. I am tempted to bring in a 
claim for arrears.” 

‘J should not advise you to. 
get the claim allowed, I think.” 

«No, I suppose not. But I hope you like Westlake 
so well that you will not think of going back to Riv- 
erview.” 

‘J shall never go back to Riverview. Its memories 
are too desolating. I have left the place to be sold. 
Then I shall buy a house—perhaps here in Wythe- 
burn.” 

There was no time for further conversation. They 
were already at the end of the shaded avenue lead- 


You would scarcely 


ing to the house, and Mrs. Middleton was coming out 
to meet them. 

‘* What made you so late?’’ asked that lady, look- 
ing rather jaded and anxious. 

“Late! Here is a Tartar of a woman! Allegra, 
she accuses us of being late. She might just as well 
have said something much worse about us, for you 
know it is written somewhere, I’m sure I don’t know 
where, ‘and, last of all, came Satan also.’ So, of 
course, Satan was late. Therefore to be late is to be 
Satan. Woman, do you suppose we are going to 
hear such abuse as this?””—and, darting at her quite 
flercely, Russ lifted the small lady from the ground, 
and perched her up in the limb of a great oil-nut tree 
growing at one side of the carriage drive. 

“ Have the goodnes to take me down, Russ,” Mrs. 
Middleton, demanded, mildly. 

**T shall think twice upon that suggestion before 
acting on it at all,” retorted Russ, coolly, and gave 
Allegra his hand to help her from the carriage. 
Then he drove around to the stable, and afterward 
walked loiteringly back. ‘Come, Allegra,” he said, 
and they went on toward the house, Russ chanting, 
noisily : 

“ What does little birdie say 
In hernest at blink of day ? 
Birdie twitters with a frown, 
Hang you, Russ Middleton, why don’t you come and take 
me down ?*’ 

“OQ Russ! What a droll you are,” laughed 
Allegra. 

But his merriment was short-lived. There was a 
fall and a stifled groan. Rues turned hastily and 
saw his mother lying upon the ground. She had at- 
tempted to jump down out of the tree, but her hoop- 
skirt caught in some way, and she was thrown 
headlong. Fall of alarm and self-reproach, Russ ran 
back, and found her lying unconscious in the shadow 
of the tree. He carried her into the house without a 
word, but with an anguished face, in whose every 
line strong self-reproach was written. 

Allegra was demonstratively sympathetic. 

*O, poor Aunt Lilly! Why did she not wait! She 
must have known you would surely come back to 
take her down. How sorry I am, Russ! Do you 
think it has killed her?” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t, Allegra!’ Russ burst out 
with the sternness begotten of dull pain; and Alle- 
gra shrunk away into a distant corner, grieving, in 
appearance, like a hurt child. 

Old Martin, the one man-servant whom the Mid- 
dletons retained, was sent for a doctor. Mrs. Middle- 
ton was a long time in coming to herself, but she did 
at last. Her head had received a severe injury, and 
one arm was broken just above the wrist. When at 
last she opened her eyes and called for Russ, who 
was standing near, but somewhat in the shadow, a 
gush of tears came from the young man’s eyes. Mrs. 
Middleton nestled her hand in his soft hair, for he 
had bent down with his head near hers, and choked 
back a sob rising in her own throat, but she said, 
playfully: 

‘* Birdie thought she would fly away, but she 

should have waited a little longer, till the little limbs 
were stronger.” 
_ She went to sleep presently, and then Russ remem- 
bered that he had spoken harshly to Allegra, and 
that she had kept aloof from him since. So he 
sought her out in her corner and made his peace with 
her in a few playfully contrite words. 

When Mrs. Middleton awoke, her mind was wan- 
dering. The doctor placed his fingers upon one tem- 
ple, counting her pulse. 

**She will need careful nursing, but I hope we 
shall bring her through,” was his dictum, spoken 
with professional gravity. 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness of Russ Mid- 
dleton’s ministrations to his mother in the illness 
that setin. In the bitterness of his remorse, and in 
his earnestness to make all the atonement that lay 
in his power, there were several days that he scarce- 
ly allowed himself time to notice his cousin at all. 

Possibly Allegra felt piqued at his neglect, for she 
grew cold and reserved at their casual meetings. 
At first she showed a dispcsition to divide with Russ 
and Mrs. Dane the housekeeper, the labors of the 
sick-room; but Mrs. Middleton always showed rest- 
lessness and irritation when Miss Courtland was 
near her. This the careful doctor noticed, and gave 
the young lady a hint tokeep away. After that 
‘Aunt Lilly ” was not often disturbed by the pres- 
ence of her niece. 

Having no one now to cater for her amusement, 
Miss Courtland was left to her own devices. She 
spent a good deal of time out of doors. Occasiunally 
the carriage was ordered, but usually her excursions 
were on foot, and did not extend beyond the limits 
of the Westiake grounds. The servants noticed that 
she had frequently a comp3nion in her walks. Once 
or twice it was Geoffrey Penrhyn, but sometimes it 
was &@ man whom none of them knew. This man 
was sandy-hisired—with a smell of cheap hair oil 
about him—sallow of countenance, and wore thin 
side-whiskers. 





CHAPTER V. 
A CALL TO SUPPER. 


Mrs. MIDDLETON was better. The doctor an- 
nounced it to her rejoicing son. Russ repeated it 
exultingly to Mrs. Dane, and she in turn communi- 
cated it to Miss Courtland. Was it a look of vexa- 
tion that overspread that young lady’s dark, hand- 
some face on hearing it? Mrs. Dane thought it was, 
but then Mrs. Dane shared her mistress’s prejudice 
against Miss Courtland. 








“ She thought the coast was going to be cleared 
for her, and she’s mad now she finds it isn’t going to 
be,” was that dame’s indignant mental comment. 

An hour later the patient was sleeping quietly, 
with careful Mrs. Dane within call. At last Russ 
felt himself at liberty to devote a morning to Allegra. 
The master-passion, which by no means relished be- 
ing kept in the back-ground, now thrust itself for- 
ward, with its usual success in achieving prominence, 
and clamored for a sight of its object. But the task 
of finding her seemed likely to equal in magnitude 
that of discovering the last hammer of Thor. 


** Beard took to quiver, 
Locks took to quake, 
Earth's son set to search about."’ 


An4 so did Russ Middleton. Miss Courtland was 
not in the parlor, nor, as a further investigation 
proved, in the honse, and none of the servants could 
tell in what direction she bad gone. 

“Maybe,” suggested old Martin, “she is out with 
that man she was round with the other day.”’ 

‘What man?” demanded Russ. 

“She never told me his name. Like’s not she 
wouldn’t if I’d ha’ asked her. He wasn’t much of a 
beanty, though, I can tell you.” 

‘What are yor grinning about? Please to re- 
member that you are not to epeak disrespectfully of 
any acquaintance of Miss Courtland. Now saddle 
my horse. I’m going to ride over the grounds.” 

The servant complied, and Russ sprang impatient- 
ly into the saddle. At the end of a half hour he re- 
turned, withont having found Allegra. 

Mrs. Dane met him at the door. 

“ Has Miss Courtland come in?” he asked. 

“No, she haven’t. Missis don’t seem so well, and 
I guess she is fretting for you.” 

“IT will come up directly,” said Russ, with a 
lengthening face, for he felt that his chance of a 
morning with Allegra was fully spent. 

Just then, as if to aggravate his disappointment, 
he heard a clatter of hoofs, and looking back, saw 
Allegra and Geoffrey Penrhyn riding slowly on the 
avenue leading to the house. 

“ Martin,” called Russ, a little sharply. 

Martin left working in the garden, and approached 
the young man, spade in hand. 

*¢ Is that the man you saw with Miss Courtland?” 
asked Russ. 

“Not by a jugfull!” replied Martin, with more 
sturdiness than elegance. “ That is Mr. Penrhyn. 
The other chap was about as much like him as bur- 
docks is like lettuce.” 

** You may go back to your work again. What are 
you staring at me like that for?” asked Russ, some- 
what captiously. 

*“ There isn’t anything else you want to know?” 

** What else have you tell?” 

* Nothing, only that other chap looked to me 
amazing like one of the new clerks they’ve got into 
Minecke’x. I can’t tell, for the suul of me, how they 
manage it, but they do get the illest-favored set of 
counter-tenders in that there ’stablishment of any 
other that 1 know of.” 

“What do you suppose I care how ill-favored 
Minecke’s clerks are? Go to work now, and let me 
have no more of your contemptible gossip,” retorted 
Russ, angrily. 

You see his temper had been sorely tried that 
morving, which will, I hope, excuse his unreasonable 
wrath in some degree. He now stood a moment ir- 
resolute, and saw Allegra dismount from her horse 
with Geoffrey Penrhyn’s assistance. Then, with her 
dark riding skirt held up in one hand, and the 
other tnrown across the horse’s neck, she waited for 
a parting word, as it seemed. 

Russ still delayed, hoping for a chance to speak 
with her, but she was evidently in no hurry. So 
he had to let that hope go by—as do mapy others, 
like the Priests and Levites that they are—on the 
other side. 

When he reached his mother’s room, to his honor 
be it recorded that his impatience all vanished, and 
he became once more the genial, affectionate son. 
Mrs. Middleton brightened visibly at sight of him, 
talked a little in her gentle, playful way, and then 
asked Russ to read to her. This he did until she fell 
asleep. Russ now tried to withdraw his hand from 
hers, but she immediately began to manifest uneasi- 
ness, and he found himself obliged to remain. 

And there was Allegra pacing from tree to tree 
upon the lawn in all her glorious beauty. Once or 
twice she threw a furtive glance up to the window at 
which Russ sat, as if she would challenge him to join 
her; but he remained at his post, though at the cost 
of sturdy self-denial. Since Mahomet could not go 
to the mountain, the mountain came to Mahomet. 

Pretty soon the door was pusbed softly open, and 
Allegra asked, with childish humility, ‘‘ May I cone 
in?” 

‘* Yes,” assented Russa, softly placing a chair, which 
stood within reach of his disengaged hand, beside 
his own. 

“T have so much to tell you,” pursued Allegra, 
‘‘ and I never get an opportunity of speaking to you 
now.” 

** I was two hcurs trying to find you this morning,” 
affirmed Russ, raiher reproachtully! 

“Were you? Then you have not quite forgotten 
my existence?”’ 

** Forgotten!” 

The expression which he contrived to throw into 
that single word, though softly spoken, too, was real- 
ly wonderful. Allegra’s eyes blazed up like stars at 
hearing it, ard a satisfied kck rettled upon ber 
face. 
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“ What is it you have to tell me?” asked Russ, 
after a moment of eloquent silerce. 

“O yes! 1am glad you reminded me. You know 
I told you I had left Riverview to be sold. My agent 

has completed the sale on favorable terms, and to- 
day I have bought a house in Wytheburn. Are you 
gia! Iam to locate #9 near you and Aunt Lilly?” 

“I hoped you would be content to stay here,” re- 
turned Russ, with a rather mournfully tender into- 
nation. 

“O, I like independence, and besides, I have taken 
it into my head that Annt Lilly—you must not think 
me disagreeably sensitive—but 1 think I had better 
have a home of my own.” 

“What house have you bought?” asked Russ, who 
was not exactly prepared with an answer to her hes- 
itating avowal. 

“ One that Geoffrey Penrhyn owned. It is in Par- 
agon Square, and is very nice, I think And, do you 
know, Mr. Penrbyn pays me a high compliment on 
toy business talent. What a pleasant gentleman he 
is! Don’t you think so?” 

“All because of his compliment, I suppose ” 

“ Now—how unamiable. Asif I cared for compli- 
ments. It is the vain, silly eomen who dote upon 
fisttery, and I hold myself above that sort, I can 

assure you.” 

“And you really do not care for compliments? I 
am sorry, because I was on the point of offering youa 
very pretty one.” 

“No, I don’t care for them in the least. Yet it isa 
pity that you should have had the trouble of think- 
ing up one all for nothing. So, after all—” 

*- So, after all, your pretence of not caring for com- 
pliments is proved to be a mere sham,” laughed 
Rasa. 

“* Well, since you have found out that I like them, 
you might give me the one you have ready for me,” 
said Allegra, pouting prettily. 

*T have forgotten it already.” 

**] knew the effort of studying such a thing up 
must have affected your brain, but I did not think it 
would have proluced such a sudden and alarming 
lors of memory.” 

“Suppose we agree upon a trace?” 

* Yes, and that will give you an opportunity to 
congratul ite me upon my purchase.” 

“Do you mean to set up housekeeping with a dog 
and a cupboard, like old Mother Hubbard?” Russ 
inquired, discontentedly. 

“What an idea! There isn’t any danger of your 
turning out a wit, is there, Ruse? Because you know 
that is a perilous sort of character. A dog and a cup- 
board, indeed! Let me tell you, for your confusion, 
sir, tat I have a housekeeper already engaged. And 
my advertisement for a companion will appear in 
to-morrow’s c -urier.”’ 

“ You will be better provided for than I supposed,” 
Russ affirmed, thoughtfall-. 

Allegra scanned bis face with furtive scrutiny. 
Possibly she might have expected him to say some- 
thing else, but he was thinking, ** Nut now—I will 
wait.” 

For two days longer, Mrs. Middleton kept Russ 
closely, scarcely allowing him to leave her at all. 
Toward evening of the third day, on awaking from a 
refreshing slumber, she found him still at his post, 
his face half averted, s9 that she could study it un- 
noticed. The] ving eyes saw with a pang that it 
had grown paler and thinner since she had observed 
it last, and she immediately accused herself of sel- 
fishness in requiring bis constant attendance. So, 
with fond imperiousness she ordered him off, declar- 
ing she would have no more of his nursing. Ruas 
protested against this banishment, but his mother 
was firm, and carried ber point. 

Being thue left to himself, the next step was, of 
course, to find Allegra. He had seen her flitting 
about the grounds a little bsfore. Now she had dis- 
appeared, but in the devious path sloping down to 
the lake side, he picked up a scarlet ribbon which 
she had worn on her hair when he saw ber last. 
Russ went on to the end of the walk. Out upon the 
water, not too far vif for him to distinguish their fig- 
ures, were two persons—a lady and a gentleman—in 
a boat. Russ felt certain that the lady was Allegra. 

“Is she a veritable wili-v’-the-wisp?” he question- 
ed, pacing up and down with a feeling as of some- 
thing very uncomfortable pressing against his heart. 
Just then old Martin came by with a pickaxe on bis 
shoulder. 

“It’s the other chap, this time,” said the old do- 
mestic, grinning, and luoking after the boat. 

* How are you coming on with that ditch?” asked 
Russ, with dignity. 

“ Middling well. It’s a pretty tough job, though.” 

And off he went at a sbaffiing gait, leaving Rass to 
chew at leisure upon the morsel cf information the 
other had dropped in passing. 

“T shall wait here, and see whom she has with 
her,” Middleton decided, afier a little reflection. 
“She is flighty and inexperienced, and she has no 
natural guardian. For one so beautiful, and an 
heiress, it is not strange that snares should be set. It 
is my duty, as her only masculine relative, to look 
af.er her, and give her warning, if need be.” 

He sat down under a swaying willo+, keeping his 
eyes upun the boat, but presentiy it rounded a point 
and was no longer visible. It was now early twilight. 
He sat until the flush had faded out from the western 
horizon, leaving in its place a gray dusk. Then he 
saw something white flitting down the walk, and 
heard a ringing, metallic voice singing : 

“Could love forever, 
Run like a river, 
And Time's endeavor, 
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Be tried in vain. 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure, 

We'd hug the chain. 

But since our sighing, 
Ends not in dying, 
And, formed for flying, 

Love plumes his wing; 

Then, for this reason, 
Let's love a season, 
But let that season be only spring.”* 


** You bere, Allegra!” cried Russ, springing to his 
feet, as she trilled the last words of her song. 

“ Yes; looking for you. Come to supper.” 

“ Where did you leave the boat?” 

“ What boat?” 

“ The one I saw you sailing in half an hour ago.” 

**] don’t know what you mean. I have just left 
the house, and the buttered toast is cooling.” 

Russ was completely mystified, but he found it 
impossible to question ber turther, first, because she 
rattled on 0 guyly upon otber t pics that there was 
no chance, and «gain, because if he went back to the 
eulj-ct «f which his. thoughts were full, it might 
look as it he doubted ber word. So, with the mys- 
tery still unsolved, be went to supper. Allegra sut 
at the bead of the table, and comported herself so 
charmingly that he soon forgot everything else in 
admiration of her. 





DIGGING GEMS IN CEYLON. 

During a residence of many years at Ratnapoora, 
Ceylon, | availed myself of the tacilities affurded by 
the operations of the gem-diggers to make a collec- 
tion of the mineralogy «f the district—more espe- 
cially of that compcsing the strata in which the 
precious stones are foun d—not as a professional min- 
eralogist, but asa lover of natural history in all its 
forms; and the facts collected may be tound of some 
use to the scientific investigator. Much of my col- 
lection was lost during my subsequent travels; but I 
have saved a sufficiency of specimens to illustrate my 
subject. 

I propose first describing the mode cf digging for 
gem :, and then cfiering some remarks, de. ived trom 
personal observation, on the gems themselves. 

Gem -digging is principally carried on by the native 
Cingulere. in the intervals uf their agricuitural op- 
erations, parties of villagers—from three to six- juin 
in partnership, coutributing their labor and the im- 
plements required. They camp out for weeks, and 
otten months, fur the purpose. Tie work is carried 
on either in their own laud, or on waste or crown 
land, aud, if successful, the produce is sold, and the 
proceeds d.vided among them. 

Rich natives and Cingalese chiefs often employ 
hired coolies, or the serts of their estates, in gem- 
digging; and in such case, some of the family watch 
the laborers with unceasing vigilance, to prevent 
robbery and concealment of gems. The produce they 
convert into ornaments for their women, hoard them 
or sell them; and there are always to be found Moor 
traders trom the towns, who haunt the diggings with 
the oiject of advancing money to the diggers and 
purchasing gems at a cheap rate. 

English re -idents sometioes attempt digging from 
curivsity or speculation, but rarely with success; 
because, as it is impossible for a European to watch 
all day in the sun bya river bank, with safety to 
health, it is absolutely necessary to employ an over- 
seer in whom full confidence can be placed, and this 
it is so difficult to find among the natives, as to 
amount almost to an impossibilits. The expense of 
hired labor tora European is also Leavy. Six men at 
ls.a day, and an overseer at 2s., for a month or 
twenty-seven days, is £10 16s., and it is always doubt- 
tal whether you will find stones to that value, and it 
is much safer to buy them. The pursuit, however, 
is very interesting and exciting. 

Although there is no change from winter to sum- 
mer in Ceylon—the climate being always warm, and 
the trees ever green—tbere are heavy rains in June 
and October, causing fivods which prevent any op- 
erations being carried on in the streams until the 
waters have abated. 

Now, as tothe locality: picture to yourself a brook, 
varying from ten to fifty feet wide, bordered by lux- 
uriant vegetation, among which plumed groups of 
bawwboo are the must conspicuous, winding through 
a narrow level strip of grars or rice land, abutting on 
abrupt hills, clothed with evergreen woods and 
clau ps of palm-trees, above which the higher hilis 
ascend draped in dark primeval forest. In such a 
secluded spot may be seen half a dozen natives in 
scant clothing, and with coarse straw huts, carrying 
three or four long hoes, and as many sifting baskets, 
and a iew dried talpac palm leaves, each eight or ten 
teet long, tc form a tent, until they can build a hat 
trom branches and materials on the spot. The first 
thing they do is to probe the sandy bed of the stream 
with a twelve feet rod; and, from long practice, the 
natives, accustomed to the work, can form a good 
guess of the nature of the subsoil, and the probability . 
of finding the gem deposit of which they are in 
search. 

When the place is decided on, they form a loose 
dam of sticks and stones above the spot to turn off 
the force of the stream, leaving a sufficient current 
to carry away the sand and earth excavated; within 
this dam a pit is dug, six or eight yards square, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, from which the 
sand is dragged into the tail of the stream to be car- 
ried away by the current. The hoes used are a little 


ing mud from our roads, but the handles are fifteen 
or twenty feet long, for the layer of gravel in which 
the gems are found, is often that depth below the 
bed of the stream. The men work up to their waists 
in water, and in favorable weather it takes four or 
five days or a week to dig a pit twelve or eighteen 
feet deep, if all goes on favorably; but, being dug 
under water, it has a constant tendency to fillup by 
the action of the stream. It often happens, also, 
that after all the labor of opening a pit, they are dis- 
appointed at finding no indications of gems; the 
work has then to be abandoned and begun over in 
another place. If the diggers bring up boulders of 
milky quartz they are sure of success, these stones 
always occurring in the gravel where gems are found. 
Another sure position fur the gev's is under a thin, 
bard crust of ferruginous stones; but as this has to 
be broken through with crowbars, it is more usually 
worked on dry ground—a method which will pres- 
ently be described. 

For the present we will suppose that, after a 
week’s work, they have hit on a favorable deposit ; 
the excavators draw up their hoes carefully, and 
pour the gravel they contain into the baskets held by 
their companions standing iu the water. Tbe bas- 
kets are about two feet across, woven closely and 
evenly of fine bamboo splints, with a strong round 
border. 

The basket-men now throw out the large stones, 
break up the mud and gravel, and sift it in the 
water, which carries off all the refuse. The coarse 
gravel is then washed out of the baskets bya circular 
motion under water, while the baskets are being 
constantly replenished. The gens are so much 
heavier than the other stones that they always make 
their way to the conical point at the bottom of the 
basket, and the operator can wash out all the gravel 
to the last handful without fear of their escaping. 
He then examines this #mal] quantity, which con- 
sists of garnet rand and seed gems, aud having se- 
cured any stones of value for cutting, he throws 
away all the rest. 

The digging for gems in dry ground is more labo- 
rious, lacking the aid of the water of the stream to 
carry away the mud. Tobe localities are the same; 
but, instead of digging in the bed of the stream, large 
pits are dug in the adjoining meadow-land until the 
gem stratum is reached ; the gravel is then carried in 
basket~ to the bank of the stream, and sifted in the 
water as before. This, however, is a more certain 
mode of obtaining all the precious stones which are 
in the pit, many of which escape notice by the other 
mode, where the work is carried on under water, 
and, as it were, in the dark, and many good stones 
escape the hoe; on this account old diggings under 
water often prove very remunerrtive. When pits 
are thus dug in dry land, the water which rans in 
has to be constantly baled out with buckets. When 
the rock previously mentioned is struck on, it is 
broken up by crowbars; it is of various thickness, 
from a few inches to a foot, and is composed of a 
conglomerate of indurated ferruginous clay, in which 
are embedded pebbles of quartz, tourmaline, garnet 
and corundum. Very good sapphires and rubies are 
found in the gravel that lies under this tormation, or 
adhering to its lower surface. Where a digging has 
been successtul, the stones are sold in the lamp, good 
and bad together, to the traders, for ten, twenty, or 
even one hundred pounds. In some cases, when 
stones of very large size and beauty are found,quarrels 
arise, and lawsuits are very common in consequence, 
the value of the subject being usually eaten up by 
the expenses of litigation. I knew of one case, of a 
very fine sapphire the size of a bantam’s egg, on 
which a lawsuit arose which lasted three years. 

The Moor traders are very expert in the manufac- 
ture of false gems. On the occasion of the building 
of a church in Kandy, a Moorman bought up all the 
broken colored glass from the painted windows; and 
on being asked for what purpose, confessed that it 
was “‘ to make precious shtone for English steamer- 
passenger at Galle.” They also imitate the rough 
stones, and occasionally even deceive the more expe- 
rienced. They are sometimes themselves taken in. 
On one occasion a Moorman endeavored to induce 
one of a party of native diggers to sell him a sapphire 
surreptitiously, to which the Cingalese agreed, and 
the next day the Moorman came prowling about, 
and watching the digging and sifting, till a beautiful 
rounded blue stone appeared shining among the wet 
gravel; a bargain was struck by a few signs, and the 
money and stone exchanged with the utmost se- 
crecy. The Movorman disappeared to gloat over his 
knavery and his gains; but, to his dismay, found 
that his beautiful gem was a piece of ruughed glass, 
which the Cingalese had provided himself with and 
quietly slipped into bis basket. The Moorman had 
the tolly or effrontery to try to recover his money, 
but was only laughed at, as the very nature of such 
& transaction precluded the possibility of the evi- 
dence of witnesses, and the seller, of course, insisted 
that the stone he sold was a good one. 








A Goop THOUGHT FOR THE New YEAR.—Rev. 
Albert Barnes sa)s: ‘The world is becoming better 
every year, every month, every day. in ite progress 
society takes bo! i of all that is valuable, or that con- 
stitutes real improvement, and will not let it die. 
That which is worthless is superseded by that which 
is useful; that which is injurious and wrong is drop- 
ped by the way; that which goes permanently into 
the good order of the world alone is maintained ; and 
Christianity never had so firm a hoid on the intelli- 





larger and more hollowed than those used for scrap- 


gent faith of mankind as it bas now.” 


ABOUT ANIMALS. 

The proper home cf the two-hump»d camel is on 
the most elevated steppes of high Centra! Asia, 
which is also that of the yak, or long-haired ox; and 
Professor Pallas reports them as still exieting in his 
time, about a century ago, in a state «f nature, as 
they may do even now, for we have yet much to 
jearn:f those countries. According to Dr. Ruppell, 
the one-humped Arab camel is atso found wild in 
great herds in the long strip «f desert country be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea. These are sup- 
posed by bin to be the descendants of stray domestic 
camels; but we do not perceive that such is necesa- 
rily the case. 

A few years ago, the late eminent naturalist, 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the Prince of Canino aud 
Ventignano, expressed the opinion that the great 
herds: f Afcican wild axses are merely the descend- 
ants «f domestic donkeys, in which opinion few will 
be disposed to acquiesce who have seen the living ex- 
ample of this genuine wild ass in the London Z wlog- 
ical Gardens, or who have read the description of it 
by Sir 8S. W. Baker. Again, the existence of wild 
yaks was denied, or at least doubted, not many years 
ago, and these bave since been abundantly authen- 
ticated, and some dvz3ns of them have now been 
slain by our adventurous traus-Himalayan sports- 
men. 

The fossil remains of camels, considered to have 
been different from those of the present day, have 
been discovered in the Siwalik deposits of Northern 
India, so rich in treasures of the kind; so that there 
is plentiful evidence to show that the camel is not, 
as some writers have tried to make out, an animal 
so completely and thoroughly domesticated that it 
needs the care and supervision of mankind to keep 
it from extermination. The same has been alleged, 
with as little reason, of the humped taurine cattle of 
tropical Asia and Africa, which have gone wild and 
multiplied »bundantly in parts of India, where they 
show that they are quite able to maintain existence 
in a region which is also inhabited by the tiger. The 
prevalent opinion is, that the entire race of camels, 
of whatever species, has long been completely merged 
in domestication, and that any wild cam:¢ ls that may 
actually exist at the present time, are derived from 
the domestic stock. The horse, the European type 
of ox, and the humped ox of the warmer regions of 
the Old World, and also at least the jiong-tailed do- 
mestic sheep, are believed to have been similarly 
quite absorbed into the domestic condition; and 
many think the same of the domestic llamas and al- 
pacas of the Andes, which are so nearly akin to the 
true camels, and ther: f»re more especially worthy of 
consideration in connection witb the Old World rep- 
resentatives. 

In the herd class there is no domestic species of 
which the original stock cannot be cl-arly traced as 
existing in a pure and unaltered state of nature. 
Although we do not believe that all of the race ot 
domestic sheep have descended from the same wild 
parentage, yet among those which unqaestionably 
were so derived, we find so great a difference in the 
quality of the vesture, whether woolly or otherwise, 
that we cannot help suspecting the derivation of the 
domestic ama from tbe wild guanaco, if not also 
the dome-tic alpaca from the wild vicagna, in which 
case, however, animals of an intermediate character 
ought surely to be met with, though we bave been 
unable to learn of their occurrence. But there is a 
race of the alpaca in which the fleece hangs in ring- 
lets, like that of the true Angora goat; and there are 
probably other races or breeds of llamas and alpacas 
which have not been described, corresponding to 
these of the different species of camel. 

To those persons who are acquaintei only with 
the domestic sheep «f this part of the world, the ex- 
istence of a woolly fleece might well be thought char- 
acteristic of the animal, but there are many tropical 
races of domestic sheep which do not bear a fleece, 
nor is the woolly covering which is concealed beneath 
the surface of the hairy coat of sundry wild species 
of sheep, as at present known to naturalists, more 
developed than in numerous other wild ruminating 
quadrupeds. We regard the heavy fleece of those 
cultivated races of sheep which possess it, therefore, 
as being the product of long ages of culture; and 
among the more neglected races of fleece bearing 
sheep there are still many in which there is consid- 
erable admixture, more or less, of the original hairy 
covering. The analogy applies to the wild and do- 
mestic races of the llama genus, which are less dif- 
ferentiated than mauy domestic sheep are from each 
other; and therefore, if it be true that the original 
wild species of camel have been completely absorbed 
in domesticity, we cease to regard the domestic 
llamas and alpacas as affurding a satisfactory paraliel 
case. 





NEEDLEWORK.—Ladies are, I think, very for- 























tunate in having a resource in work at a time when 
the mind rejects intellectual amusement. Men have | 
no resource but striding up and down the room, 
like a bird that beats itself to pieces against the 
bars of its cage; whereas needlework is a sort of 
Sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by die 
tracting it from the ;oints cn which ite musings 
turn, yet gracually assisting it in regaining steadi- 
ness and composure; for so curiously are our bodies 
and minds linked together, that the regular and 
constant empl»y ment of the body on any process, 


however dull and uniform, bas the effect of tran- | 
quillizing, where it cannot disarm, the feelings of the isf 





mind. id 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in ali purts of the world } 








REJO:NDER TO A REPLY. 


In a hasty paragraph, some time since, a speech 
by the Hon. Mr. Pomeroy against Masonry was al- 
luded to as the “ ravings of a fvol,”” ‘all of which is 
most devoutly to be believed,” but not exactly proper 
to say, perhaps. At least, exceptions are taken to it 
by a correspondent at Waquoit, Mass., who flutters 
at the remark like a bird that is hit, and raps us 
soundly over the knuckles, for discourtesy, very dis- 
courteously. We mislaid his letter, and now, find- 
ing it, we reply to it, asking our correspondent’s 
pardon for the delay. Aside trom the rebuke, which 
cecupies all but about four lines of two pages, the 
writer wishes to know ‘‘ why secret societies can do 
more good than anti-secret societies.” 

In the first place, the good done in secret is more 
in accordance with the charity mentioned by the 
Saviour: “Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” The anti-secret societies give, 
and their deeds are known of men—ten times more, 
maybe, than those done in secret, with their trum- 
pets blown before them—but they lack the sweet 
grace that makes Charity divine, in contrast to the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of pretentious 
disp'ay in giving. 

ln the second place, the secret organization has a 
hold over its members that the anti-secret one has 
not, and hence its counsels are harmonious, its ef- 
f rts united, and its moral force effective, to a de- 
gree that we never see in societies not thus bound. 
Indeed, were we disposed to select some place where 
especial discomfort reigns, we should choose a society 
of the latter class, where jealousies and petty antag- 
onisms are constantly arising, and, whatever the 
good accomplished tor the recipient, is unblest to the 
performers. 

In the third place, the secret association is select— 
we speak for the Masonic Fraternity—each one hav- 


habits, an intelligent mind and a generous heart, 
before he gains admission. There may be exceptions 
to this, but the exceptions are rare, the great mass 
being the picked men, of perhaps even Waquoit, who 
by their general conduct prove that they are no 
worse for the association. In this respect they have 
the advantage over the anti-secret society, which is 


restraining influence but interest in a sect or an ism, 
and hence are necessarily selfish. 

In the fourth place, where secrecy is a principle, 
there are no gussipy promulgations to destroy the 


couragement to effurt, the secret happiness that mu- 
tual confidence begets. These, we boidly say, are 
enjoyed exclusively by our own, and kindred, secret 
societies. It may be said that they are practised by 
the anti-secret societies, also, but they are not in the 
grand and practically effective sense which we claim. 


discourtesy in this rejuinder, and we are glad he 
has given us the opportunity of defining our position. 
We hope thesecret and anti-secret societies will both 
do all the good they can without rivalry, except as 
to who shall most excel. 





IN THE WEST. 


& pleasant surprise, visited upon Bro. Abel A. 
Adams, a graduate of St. John’s Lodge, Boston, upon 


Perry Lodge, of Erie, on the first of the year. This 
Lodge had sprung up under the care of Bro. Adams, 
and attained a wonderful success in a brief time, and 
upon surrendering his position as Master, he had 
given his Lodge an address full of wise advice and 
good encouragement, and they in turn gave him a 
beautiful Past Master’s jewel accompanied with 
many wishes of a brotherly nature, that Bro. Adams 
happily responded to, according to the printed re- 
port. From our knowledge of Bro. Adams, and of 
his Masonic zeal, and integrity, and great personal 
worth, we are assured that the gift is well deserved. 
No truer man, nor one with more lovable qualities, 
has old St. John ever given to the Fraternity than 
Bro. Adams, and we are not surprised that he should 
receive these honors. 

Apropos (f Pennsylvania Masonry, brethren from 
the Lodges in that jurisdiction point out wide differ- 
ences betwixt the work of that and this, the dissiai- 
larity being almost equivalent to that between two 
different orders. We hope that wisdom some day 
Will conceive a mode by which the work may be 
made unif.rm throughout the land, and some com- 
petent tribunal reconcile the discrepancies. 





ing to give evidence of correct principles and correct 


an agglomeration of all taetes and tempers, with no 


peace of neighborhoods, no scandal running like fire 
and the blasting of happy relations, no mean, sneak- 


community, as is too often the case where members 


from house to house, to the destruction of reputation 

ing emissaries to spread moral contagion through a 
P | of anti-secret societies do these things. 

others in favor of the secret society—ours: The 

secret watchfulness over a brother’s moral welfare, 

the secret admonition when needed, the secret en- 


These are four prominent reasons, and there are 


We trust our correspondent will not accuse us of 


We see in the Erie, Pa., Republican, an account of 


the occasion of his leaving the Master’s chair of 





WINCHESTER, MASS. 

At a special communication of William Parkman 
Lodge F. & A. M., of Winchester, Mass., the follow- 
ing brethren were publicly installed into their re- 
spective offices by Most Worsbiptul Brother William 
Parkman, Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, assisted by Worshipful Brother 
Josiah Franklin Stone: 

Edwin Augustus Wadleigh, W. M. 

Charles Henry Moseley,S W. 

Alfred Washington Quimby, J. W. 

Cephas Church, Treasurer. 

Henry William Hight, Secretary. 

Rev. George Cook, Chaplain. 

Charles Harrison Dunham, Marshal. 

‘Charles E:}ward Follansbee, 8. D. 

Phineas Whiting Swan, J. D. 

Thomas Watson Ayre, S. S. 

James Mclutyre, J.S. 

James Chauncey Johnaon, Organist. 

Jobn Winslow Richardson, I. S. 

Jvseph Daniel Sharon, Tiler. 

The occasion was graced by the presence of the 
ladies of the brethren in large numbers. After the 
ceremonies, refreshments were passed around, and 
the remainder of the evening was devoted to social 
enjoyment. 

SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 

We learn from Springfield, Vt, that St John’s 
Lodge, No. 41, F. and A. M., has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

E. C. Burke, W. M. 

A. L. Robinson, S. W. 
S.J. Young, J. W. 

B. F. Dana, Treasurer. 
A. M. Titus, Secretary. 
A. Lane, S. D. 

S. L. Chipman, J. D. 
H. E. Benson, S. S. 

A. T. Tyreli, J.S. 

E. N. Dean, Marshal. 
Rev. J. H. Farnsworth, Chaplain. 
C. S. Chase, Organist. 
James Gilbert, Tiler. 








DEFOSIT, NEW YORK. 

A Deposit, New York, brother furmishes us with 
some Masonic information and adds the following as 
@ postecript to his letter: 

* | have taken your valuable FLAG OF OUR UNION 
and BALLOU S MAGAZINE for a number of years, 
not only in this State, bat in Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska, and always look at the Masonic 
department first, and with much satistaction.” 

DEposiT LopGE, No 396 —At a regular commu- 
nication ot Deposit Lodge, F. and A. M. No. 396, held 
on Monday evening, Jan. 31, the following brothers 
were elected officers for the year 1870: 

Daniel T. Walling, W. M. 
Charles H. Stiles, S. W. 

John T. More, J. W. 

Wm. McClure, Treasurer. 
Charles T. Edick, Secretary. 
E.jward P. Ward, S. D. 
Stephen Munderbaugh, J. D. 
Samuel H. Hadley, Tiler. 
Henry L. Bixby, S. M. of C. 
Leverett R. Brown, J. M. of C. 
Dave A. Sinsabaugh, Organist. 


DEPOSIT CHAPTER, No. 187.—At a regular Con- 
vocation of Deposit Chapter No. 187, R. A. M., held 
at Masonic Hall, Dec. 25th, 1869, the fullowing 
Companions were elected for the year 1870: 

Edward P. Ward, M. E. H. P. 
John F. Weeks, E. K. 
Andrew E. Wickwire, E. S. 
B. E. Hadley, Treasurer. 
Chas. T. Edick, Secretary. 
John T. More, Capt. of H. 
Chas. H. Stiles, P. S. 

Isaac A. Burrows, R. A. C. 
Leverett R. Brown, M. 31 V. 
Philip Alexander, M. 21 V. 
Dave Sinsabaugh, M. 1st V. 
Eliott Evans, Organist. 
Samuel H. Hadley, Tiler. 

A public installation of the above officers was held 
at Masonic Hall! last Monday evening, Jan. 3.1, atter 
which a supper was given at the Oquaga House, 
where some 75 brothers, Companions and their wives, 
daughters and friends had a pleasant time. The 
Lodge and Chapter are in flourishing condition. 

WATERFORD, NEW YORE 

A brother furnishes us with the following informa- 
tion from Waterford, N. Y. 

At the regular communication of Waterford Chap- 
ter 169, Royal Arch Masons, held Dec. 16th, 1869, the 
fullowing Companions were chosen for the ensuing 
year: Charles W. Barringer, M. E. H. P.; Russell 
Porter, E. K ; Edward Lansing, E. 8.; Jobn E. 
Gage, S.; Juhn Higgins, Treasurer; H. T. Stiles, 
Capt. of H ; Henry Defreest, P. S.; J. Pulhamus, 
R. A. C.; W. Hamphrey, M. 31 V.; Thomas C. Coni- 
key, M. 2 V.; James Finley, M. Ist V.; J. C. House, 
Chaplain ; Thomas Truland, Tiler. 

Clinton Lodge, F. & A. M., of Waterford, bas 
chosen the tullowing officers: Russell Porter, W. M.; 
Mervin T. Scvtt, S. W.; John E. Gage, J. W.; Jobn 
C. House, Treasurer; William Donald, Secretary; 
Jobn Polhamus, S. D.; Henry Detreest, J. D ; Thos 
Truland, Tiler; Thomas Breslin, John Titcomb, D. 
M. Van Hoeveuburgh, Trustees. 








TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





CWritten for our Macsate Department.) 
THE DYING TEMPLAR. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








The Templar's pilgrimage was nearly done; 

And as he lay, in silence on his cot, 

His faint breath struggling as the clouds of death 
Came stealing round his pillow, while his brow 
Was damp with vapors of approaching night, 

His mind roamed back, through the enclosing mist, 
And saw the scenes of old that he had loved. 

The active life, and the sweet intercourse 
Of friendly hearts with his in the brave strife 
That ever contemplated human good, 

And all the graces and beatitudes 

That lay about him in fraternal paths, 

Where brother's hand by brother's hand enclasped, 
Fought the good fight in grand community, 

Came up before his eye, that veiled its beams 

To things of sense, and through the spirit saw 

The spirit of that Past in brightness lit. 

And mid the scene that met his inner sight, 
Were those that made life beautiful; whose steel 
Had crossed with his in knightly courtesy ; 
Whose hearts had throbbed in kindly sympathy 
With his, in sympathy for all, whose forms 
Had long since hidden from his mortal ken 
Who smiled a welcome to his nearing foot 
Just treading on the borders of that realm, 

A purer, brighter pilgrimage to run 
In airs of joy and everlasting peace! 

And there above him, in the pendent clouds, 
Rich in the glory of supernai light, 

Swung the broad banner, underneath whose folds 
He'd waged the warfare of the good and true, 
Bearing its rare device that knightly trust 
Has ever cherished as its guide and hope; 
Then, as his eye embraced the symbol high, 
His face grew luminous with wondrous light, 
A smile about his mouth in transport played, 
And, casting up his hands as if to grasp 

The blest memento that gave life to faith, 

He murmured “ Jn Hoe Signo Vinces !'* when, 
The life-strings snapped in twain, and quietly 
The Templar in his triumph passed away. 





GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


We learn from a brother that at the twelfth regu- 
lar annual communication of Gloversville Lodge, No. 
429, F. and A. M., held on Tuesday evening, Dec. 21st, 
1869, the following men bers were elected and in- 
stalled as cflicers of the Lodge for the ensuing year: 
Edmund P. Fox, W. M.; Thomas M. Beach, S. W.; 
Ashley D. L. Baker, J. W.; Charles J. Mille, Treas- 
urer; Albert W. Gorton, Secretary; Geo. W. C. Gil- 
lette, S. D.; Andrew R. Bruce, J. D.; Albert Lyke, 
Harrison R. Hall, M. of C.; Alexander D. Comrie, 
Tiler; Geo. W. Fay, Marshal; George J. Newton, 
R. Delos Burr, John R. Berry, Trustees; Solomon 
Jetiers, Charles Lyke, Hiram T*Cole, Finance Com- 
mittee. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE.— From the Masonic Tem- 
ple every selfish and hateful thought ought t» be exil- 
ed; and in it all wrongs and injuries forgiven and 
forgotten. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES MADEA PAST 
GRAND MASTER. 


The quarterly communication of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons of Eugland was held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen street, London. 
There were upwards of 500 brethren present, and 
many were unable to obtain admission. Soon after 
seven o’clock, the Earl of Zetland, M. W. G. M., took 
his seat on the throne. After some formal business, 
the Grand Master arose and announced, amid loud 
cheering, that the Prince of Wales was waiting to 
be admitted to the Grand Lodge. It was arranged 
that the two Grand Wardens, the Grand Deacons, 
the Grand Director of Ceremonies, and twelve Stew- 
ards shouli retire and conduct his royal highness 
into the Grand Lodge. 

The cfficers named having retired, they soon re- 
turned, escorting the Prince of Wales into the Grand 
Lodge, and he was received with the utmost entha- 
siasm. As his royal highness passed the dais, he 
seemed deeply impressei with the warmtb of his 
reception, and bowed frequeatly in acknowledgment 
of it. He was plainly habited as a Master Mason, 
and took his seat on the left of the Grand Master, 
the chair being surmounted by a large plume of 
feathers. Tne applause having at length subsided, 
the Grand Master addressed to his royal highness 
@ few congratulatory words, and then invested him 
with the clothing of a Past Grand Master, and also 
invited him to take his seat according to his rank. 

Sir Albert Woods, Grand Director of Cerewonies, 
then proclaimed bis Royal Highness Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Cornwall, ete., Knight of the Garter, Knight 
of the Thistle, Knight Commander of the Bath, 
Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, and Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, as Past 
Grand Master of Freemasons. His royal highness 
was then saluted in the usual manner. 

Brother the Prince of Wales said: ‘* Most Wor- 
shiptul Brethren, will you allow me to tender to you 
my warm and sincere thanks for the great honor you 
have conferred upon me this evening? For a long 
time past it has been my wish to become a Freema- 
son, and although I was initiated in a foreign 
country, you will agree with me that Freema- 
sonry is one and the same in all countries. We 
are all brothers in the Crait; and I must say that 
I feel it to be a great honor to be here to-day, and to 
be admitted to the Grand Lodge of England. I 





thank you, most Worshipful Grand Master, for the 





| kind werds, and equally kind manner, in which you, 
brethrer, Lave received me.” (Loud and continued 
cheering ) 

The Grand Master then expressed his wish to re- 
tire trom the cffice of Grand Master, but said he 
should stil! continue to take the deepest interest in 
everything that concerns Freemasonry as long as 
life should last. Brother R. Steward, after alluding 
to the eminent services of Earl de Grey and Ripon as 
a Minister of the Crown, as well as the time he had 
spent in Freemas nry, nominated him as Grand 
Master for the ensuing year. 





UGLINESS. 


Ordinary persone, peradventure, may not bave re- 
marked (what may prove a ccmftort tothen:) that trae 
ugliness is almost as rare a gitt as true beauty; for 
how very few ill favored visages do we encounter 
that possess not some redeeming feature or expres- 
sion! We bave known many an ugly face im- 
prove, nay, almost grow handsome, upon acqaain- 
tance; and indeed, although beauty may boast of 
the lavish bounty of nature, ugliness may honestly 
vaunt of her plain dealing. We are far from regard- 
ing ugliness in a woman as unfurtanate; we rather 
consider it as an antidote to vanity, and a prompter 
to the emulation of goodness. And beauty, after all, 
(as wrinkled old maids and “have beens” sagely 
declare). is but skin-deep. In our boyhood, we well 
remember a young man (#hom we have often had 
the pl ‘e of ting) whose physiognomical! pos- 
sessions might certainly be classed under the title of 
ugliness ; in sooth, he was an EXTRA ordinary young 
man, both as respects his lineaments and bis learn- 
ing. He was deep-read, pale, pitted by the emall- 
pex, and pitied by every female who beheld him. 
But be had a mind that minced not their imperti- 
nent comn.iseration; and, when his conversational 
talents began gradually to be deve!oped by the gen- 
ial influence of social converse, his apposite remarks, 
his critical reading, and his sound arguments, won 
all the listening senses of his auditors; woile insipid 
beauty was lost in the fluent language of eloquent 
ugliness. The “ pretfy men” of the party felt the 
unintelligible desertion of the fair ones, and glanced 
cautiously round at their sweet persons, reflected in 
the mirrors, as they lounged listlessly about, imag- 
ining that some alarming revolution had taken place 
in their collars or cravats, or some rebellious lock 
had stretched itself ungracefully forth trom their 
close-curled Roman crops or poodles—then, finding 
allin statu quo, wildly wondered “what the girls 
could possibly see in the fellow to pay him so much 
attention!” while others lisped forth, in a voice halt 
strangle! by their stocks, “I s’pose the belles are 
quizzing the Gorgon!” Uvzliness hath charms that 
pass not away like the bloom of a summer flower; 
therefore let not ugliness be put out of conceit. If 
there be but wit and sense enough behind the repul- 
sive mask, ugliness may even win the fuvor and 
countenance of beauty. 








FLOWER PORTRAITS. 
The upper part of every human being’s face is said 
to resemble that of some animal. How many sheep- 
ish faces, puppy, monkey and ferret’s faces do we 
not know amongst our acquaintance; and how many 
horses’, dogs’, and gazelles’ faces do we not number 
amongst our friends? To trace a resemblance be- 
tween human beings and flowers is, perhape, rather 
leas apparent on first pursuing the study, but after 
some small practice becomes also extremely interest- 
ing. Do we none cf us know some tall fair girl of 
stately presence, reminding us of a tall white lily? 
or, again, some little, round, merry face peeping 
from a tringe of hair like a moss rosebud? These 
are ordinary comparisons; but the subject might 
easily be carried turther. An old maid with white 
hair and wrinkled, colorless cheeks may remind one 
of a certain dowdy looking lavender flower often seen 
in gardens. A fig-wort is like a little shrivelled man 
in a brown wig; whilsta peony might easily be trans- 
formed into some rosy, stout old housekeeper. The 
qualities of mankind bave frequently been attribu- 
ted to flowers—and we speak of the modesty of the 
violet cr the pride of the sanflower; but to see an 
actual resemblance to one particular face in one par- 
ticular flower is more satisfactory. It is pleasant so 
to people a garden with one’s friends. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


When the lotty and barren mountain was first lift- 
ed into the sky, and from its elevatin looked down 
on the plains below, and saw the valley and the less — 
elevations covered with verdant and fruitful trees, it 
set ap to Brahma something like a murmur of com- 
plaint. ‘Why thus barren? Why these scarred 
and naked sides exposed to the eye of man?” And 
Brahma answered, “‘ The very light shall clothe thee, 
and the shadow of the passing cloud shall be as a 
royal mantie. More verdure would be less light. 
Thou shalt share in the azure of heaven, and the 
youngest and + bitest clouw! of a summer's sky shall 
nestle in thy bosom. Thou belongest half to us.” 
So was the mountain duwered. And 80, too, adds 
the legend, have the loftiest minds of men bsen dow- 
ered in all ages. To lower elevations have been giv- 
en the pleasant verdure, the vine andolive. Light— 
light alone, and the deep shadow of the passing cloud, 
these are the gifts of the prophets cf the race. 








Religion converts despair, which destroys, into 
resignation which s»bmite. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union } 
HILLS OF THE BLEST. 


BY E. E REXFORD. 


Over the river the hills of the blest 

Smile in the peace of an infinite rest; 
Meadows grow green in an unending day, 
Kissed by the sunshine that fades not away, 
Palm trees of Eden look up to the skies, 
Birds carol sweet in that dear paradise, 
Lily-bells swing by the river's green shore, 
Fair in the sunlight, to bloom evermore, 


CHorvus. 
Over the river, the hills of the blest, 
Over the river is quiet and rest. 
When shall we see thee, O beautiful shore ? 
When shall we seek thee, to come back no more? 


Sometimes the mists of the river roll back, 
And we look up from our slow, onward track, 
And we can see, o‘er the gloom of the tide, 
Those we have loved. on the furthermost side. 
Sounds of their singing we hear from afar, 
Born in the land where the glorified are; 

O, how we long for the rest that is there — 
Long their rejoicings and triumphs to share! 


Give us, O Father, a share in thy love; 
Keep us a mansion that's builded above; 

, Show us the path that our Saviour has trod, 
Leading to rest and a home with our God. 
Keep us from faltering and going astray, 

Out of the path of thy straight, narrow way; 
And. when our life and its conflicts are o'er, 
Welcome us home to the beautiful shore. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CATCHING A DESERTER. 








BY W. H. MACY. 


‘WHERE'S Jack Suilivan?” suddenly demanded 
the mate of the Good Intent, as we were washing off 
decks, one fine morning, in the Pacific Ocean. 

“ Where is Jack Sullivan?” was the inquiry passed 
from one to another of us, in lower tones. 

** He isn’t at the mast-head,” said one, glancing 
aloft. 

‘*sHuant him up, there!” said Mr. Manchester. 
** Hold on! 1°'ll find him myself.” 

Bat his calls at the fore-scuttle met with no re- 
sponse. All his search tor Sullivan was vain; and in 
coming aft again, his attention was arrested by the 
absence of the large oval tub, which had been lashed 
up near the try works. 

“ Halloo!”’ he roared, “‘ where’s the mincing-tub?” 

“The boy Bill is missing too, sir,” said some one. 

“Anybody else?” inquired the officer, angrily. 
“Come, make a muster, and let’s see how many 
hands short we are.” 

Only two— Jack Sullivan and Boy Bill. It seemed 
hardly credible that they had put to sea in the minc- 
ing-tub, like the wise men of Gotham in the nursery 
tale; but such was the fact, beyond doubt. 

‘* Here’s a pretty report to make,’”’? grumbled the 
mate. ‘- What sort of a lubberly watch must have 
been kept, to let them get away and no one know it?” 

We had been near the land the evening before, a 
small coral island, peopled by howling savages, among 
whom no one but a reckless runaway sailor would 
have ventured to land. Yet they must, beyond all 
question, have gone ashore, or at least, attempted to 
do so. 

“Who had the first watch?” was the stern inquiry 
of Captain Wilcox, as soon as the re port was made to 
him. 

‘*] did, sir,” answered the black boatsteerer, Sam. 

“And went to sleep, I’ll warrant. They might 
have carried off all the boats in the ship, and you’d 
have been none the wiser for it.” 

“TI wasn’t asleep, sir,’ remonstrated Sam. 

“There, you’d better say nothing about it. So 
much the worse, if you let ’em launch the tub under 
your very nose, and you broad awake all the time. 
Of coarse, some one forward knows all about it, but I 
can’t expect them to blow upon their shipmates. Put 
her round on the other tack, Mr. Manchester, and 
make all sail.” 

“J wouldn’t have troubled myself about Sullivan,” 
he said, after this evolution had been performed, “ for 
he is an old harum-scarum beach-comber, and noth- 

ing else was to be expected. But that he should lead 
the boy away on a desperate cruise like that, is quite 
another matter. I must do my best to get Bill back 
again. Of course they started for Taswell’s Island, 
and it was so smooth last night, their chance was 
good to reach it. I only hope, for the boy’s sake, 
that the old tub haan’t turned turtle with ’em.” 

Upon farther investigation, it came to light that 
two paddies were missing trom the waist boat, and a 
gun and ammunition out of the cabin. The steward 
solemnly protested innocence of any complicity in 
this thefc; indeed, it might have been managed by 
the boy Bill, who was pretty well at home in the 
after part of the ship, being a general favorite with 
the officers. 

But under the influence of the current which here 
prevails, we fell to leeward of Taswell’s Island, and 
founi it quite impossible even to make the land. 
Day after day passed without any slant of wind in 
our favor. We felt more and more assured that, even 
had our rash shipmates effected a landing, the savage 
natives must have killed them. It was true they had 
not much with them to excite savage cupidity, ard 
what little they had might easily be taken from them. 
But they might have been put to death in sheer wan- 
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tonness or caprice. So we conjectured and speculated 
upon their fate, until more than a month had gone 
by, before we were again near enough to the island 
to communicate with the shore. 

Lying off a short distance with our boats, we at- 
tempted to open a parley with an army of barbarians, 
who crowded down to the beach, armed with war- 
clubs and javelins. Their threatening gestures, as 
they brandished their weapons, admonished us of what 
we might expect should we attempt a lodgement in 
their territory; and a few stones, hurled at us from 
time to time, warned us to haul off to a safer dis- 
tance. 

Nothing was to be gained by temporizing; still less 
by open violence, and it became but too apparent to 
Captain Wilcox that he must leave the men to their 
fate, and pursue his voyage. If they were on the 
island, and still alive, they must be concealed, either 
forcibly or by their own act, 

**T don’t like to give it up without learning some- 
thing about the fate of the boy,’”’ he said, as he took 
the little telescope from under the stern-sheets and 
brought it up to his eye. ‘As for old Jack, he might 
work out his own salvation, for aught I care. Ha!” 
he exclaimed, with a sudden lighting up of his face, 
** the tub’s landed, whether the men are drowned or 
not. There’s the head of it!’ 

A building much larger than the ordinary huts of 
the village, which we supposed to be the king’s 
palace, or perhaps the council-house of the tribe, 
stood a short distance inland, on a rise of ground, 
and, set up endwise against the wall, was something 
dark, of an oval form, like an immense shield or tar- 
get. With the aid of the spy-glass, this was easily 
recognized as the bottom of our tub. The greasy 
appearance of the wood, and certain peculiar streaks 
in it, known to all of us, could not be mistaken. 
What appeared like a little pile of wood near it, might 
well have been composed of the staves; and we at 
once divined that it had been “‘shooked” for the 
sake of the iron hoops, the only part likely to be 
valued by these barbarians. 

The attention of the king was attracted to his care- 
lessness in having left the head exposed to view, as 
he noticed the little excitement among us in the 
boats. Ata signal from him, several men ran to re- 
move it and carry it inside the building. But, as 
they opened the door for that purpose, a figure push- 
ed by them, and darted out into the open space with 
a loud cry and frantic gestures. 

** Boy Bill!” said half a dozen voices. 

He was recognized at a glance, although naked 
from the waist upward, and bronzed almost to the 
color of the infuriated natives, who at once seized 
him, and dragged him, still shouting, back into his 
prison. We had no doubt that Sullivan was also in- 
side, though he probably remained there at his own 
desire, while the boyplainly showed his eagerness to 
escape and join his shipmates. 

Oar baftied captain was now at his wit’s end. 
Though we had settled the question as to the safety 
and whereabouts of the boy, we were, apparently, no 
nearer to getiing him on board. ‘It would never do 
to sacrifice life in making an attack upon these peo- 
ple at close quarters; and reluctantly the order was 
given to weigh the grapnels and pull away for our 
ship in the offing. 

We had hardly made a half-dozen dips of the oars, 
when the crack of a musket was heard, and a ball 
struck in the water near us. Yellsof derision rose 
on the air from the whole population; and the des- 
perado Sullivan, swinging the musket aloft, joined 
in the insulting cry of defiance. Perched on the 
roof of the council-house, he had fired the shot at 
us as soon as he saw that we had abandoned our un- 
dertaking. The boy Bill was not to be seen. 

The rage of Mr. Manchester and the captain was 
fearful to behold. It was bad enough to be insulted 
and defied by the savages; but the parting salute of 
the rascally beach-comber was the feather that broke 
the camel’s back. 

* Let’s stand in with the ship and give them a 
shot from the big gun,” said the mate. ‘* We can do 
it, sate enough, sir, I think.” 

**T will do it,” returned Captain Wilcox, ‘ even if 
I lose the ship. Pull ahead, and let’s get aboard be- 
fore the breeze dies away! The scoundrel!” 

The ‘‘big gun” of which the mate spoke was 
merely an old six-pounder, which could only be ef- 
fective at pretty short range. It was necessary to 
approach very near the land; bat, favored with a 
fine working breeze, we ventured to run the risk. 
The natives took the alarm as they saw the ship 
steadily holding her way almost to the outer limit 
of the reef; and when her broadside swung to bear 
upon the beacn and the word was given to fire, nota 
human being was to be seen. 

The gun was trained as accurately as we knew 
how upon the large building, and the mate applied 
the match, grinding his teeth with rage as he did so. 
As its sharp report died away a discordant chorus of 
yells succeeded, and a number of men poured out of 
the building, clustering round one who seemed to 
have been wounded. Others were also seen rushing 
from various quarters, and several ran towards the 
shore with gestures of fear and supplication. 

“Load up again, quick!” said Mr. Manchester, 
now thoroughly excited. ‘‘ We rattled the bamboo 
and thatch aboufgtheir ears, that time, I know. I 
can see the hole in the broadside of the house.” 

Bat there was no need to fire again. A groupnow 
appeared with the boy Bill in the centre, hurrying 
him down to the water side, and the most frantic 
signals were made, inviting communication. Anoth- 
er group bore the body of the wounded man; and 
the women and children formed in the background 





of the picture, among the cocoa-palms, with up- 
raised hand and piercing cries. 

Heading off-shore under short sail, but with the 
gun still loaded and bearing upon the landing-place, 
we approached with the boat as near as was prudent, 
and our boy, plunging in, swam out to us, and was 
heartily greeted by his shipmates. Oa the coral 
slope, at the feet of the frightened natives, lay the 
body of Jack Sullivan, his face upturned to the blaz- 
ing tropical sun. 

**13 he badly hurt?” demanded the mate. 

“ Dead, sir,” answered the boy. ‘‘ The ball struck 
him tull in the head.” 

** Pull ahead, then!” was the order, as he laid the 
boat’s head round off-shore. ‘“ We’ve no time to 
lose, with the ship so close into the rocks; and they 
are welcome to his body, if they want it.” 

The captain shook Bill’s hand with a tear in his 
eye, when he stood once more on the ship’s deck. 
He said nothing of punishment for desertion; he did 
not even reproach him; but left him to his own 
thoughts. 

The lesson had not been lost upon him. ‘“ Boy 
Bill’? is now a shipmaster himself, and this rash ad- 
venture of his boyhood seems almost like a dream to 
him. 


> 


GAMBLING FOR SOULS. 


At Sens, in the department of the Yonne, France, 

once lived a minstrel, the most harmless creature on 
earth, and who for the world’s treasure would not 
quarrel with a child; buta man of ill-conduct and 
disorderly life if ever man was. He passed his life at 
the gaming-house or the tavern, unless when he was 
in a worse place. If he had any money he carried it 
there, if he had none he gave his violin in pawn. Al- 
ways in rags, always without a sou, often barefooted 
and stripped to his shirt in wind or in rain, you would 
have pity on him. All this, notwithstanding, gay, 
content, his head adorned with a chaplet of green 
leave, he sang and played, and his entire prayers 
and wishes were that Sunday would last all the week 
round. 
At last he died. A young devil, still only a novice, 
who had been prowling about fora whole month in 
search of a stray sinner, without securing the shad- 
ow of one, came in by chance as soul and body were 
separating, joyfully took the prize on his back, and 
went down stairs with him. It was just at the mo- 
ment of the devil’s return from a grand hunting. 
Lucifer himself was seated on the throne, and watch- 
ing the booty brought in by each. Here it was a 
robber, here a champion slain in the lists, here a 
monk who had neglected his duty—all called away, 
seized at a moment when they expected it least. Af- 
ter the black fellow had examined his prizes one by 
one, he bade them be cast into the caldron, and the 
doors be closed if all had returned. 

“Allare here,” said the porter, “but one young 
idiot, who is out now a month without securing a 
single soul. He is too much ashamed to return 
empty-handed.” 

He had hardly done speaking whan in came the 
little imp, panting under his load, which he laid down 
at Lucifer’s feet with much self-complacency. 

“Who are you,” said the king to the ragged min- 
strel, “ thief, spy, robber?” 

‘* No, sire, I was a minstrel, and possessed all the 
knowledge which man could attain. With all that I 
lived above in the utmost misery; but since you have 
undertaken to feed and lodge me, I shall sing and 
play for you all the day long.” 

“ Ventrebleu! you fool, what do I want with songs 
of music? See that caldron! Your duty shall be 

to keep a roaring fire under it day and night.” 

‘* Well, at all events I need fear the cold no more,” 
said the minstrel; and for some time he acqiitted 
himself of his duty !ike a man of conscience. 

One day as the whole troop were preparing for a 
battne on a large scale, Lucifer spoke to the fireman. 

‘“* We are all going abroad, and you will be left in 
charge of the prisoners. Take care. If a single one 
is missing on my return, I’il have you eaten alive.” 

‘* Don’t fear, my lord,” said he, “ you will find me a 
faithful guardian.” And the whole evil company 
departed. 

Butjast as al! had cleared away, a good spirit on 
the watch to rescue all he could from Lucifer, pre- 
sented himself with a long beard and well-curled 
mustaches, and said: “Come, friend, let us have a 
game. Here are a Lerlene and dice, and here is good 
money to be won,” and at the same time he showed 
him a Jong purse filled with ester lings. 

“ Sire,” said the other, “in vain you throw temp- 
tation in my way. I possess nothing but this torn 
shirt.” 

* Well, well, for good fellowship’s sake I lay some 
money against a few of these poor souls,” 

“Ah, ha, and have the master down on me when 
he returns. No, no, not such a fool.” 

‘A fool you are, indeed, to think he’d miss a few 
out of such amultitude. Well, I don’tcare. IfI g0, 
you wont see me in a hurry. Here are twenty 
bright sous against any single prisoner.” 

The minstrel was bewitched. He took the silver in 
his hand, balanced the pieces, devoured them with 

his eyes, laid them down, picked them up again; 
and at last went and took out a few prisoners, saying 
he’d only play one at a time. They took their seats 
by the side of the turnace, and began to play. The 
minstrel Iest one soul, lost another, lust a third, got 
uneasy, doubled the bet, lost, trebled it, lost that too, 
played for as many as were lost, lost that too, got an- 











gty, Swore his antagonist was cheating him, called 


| Elward VI., mentions the cotton tissues of Manches- 


him a swindler, seized him by the collar, but found 
he was only a child in the bands of a giant. 

So he cooled down, asked pardon, and to it they 
went again. His ill-luck still followed him; he 
staked souls by hundreds, by thousands, lost all, and 
then sat down and tore his hair. The good spirit 
approached the caldron to select his prizes. All 
stretched out their poor hands, every one begged 
not to be left behind, and great confusion was pre- 
vailing, when the minstrel, now in a state of despair, 
said he’d have one throw to win all back or lose the 
rest. The spirit wanted nothing better. The dice 
were thrown and all were ransomed. They made 
small delay, you may be sure, till all were outside 
the gates with their deliverer. 

Some hours later, Lucifer and his folke were at the 
door. What was hissurprise to find the fire gone 
out, the caldron cool, and not a soul within it. He 
called the fireman. 

** Rascal, what have you done with my prisoners?” 

“Ah, sire, my bad luck has fullowed me even here. 
Have pity on me.” And he told him the whole ad- 
venture. 

* What ass has brought this fellow amongst us?” 
said the king. ‘‘G» and give him the discipline of 
the stirrup-leathers.” 

So they seized on le petit diablotin and gave him 
such a drilling that be solemnly vowed he’d never 
again meddle with a minstrel. 

** Drum this fellow out!” said Lucifer. ‘' Let him 
go where they have a taste for joy and song.” 

But the good spirit was outside ready to receive 
him, and I need say nothing of the exchange. 





LOVE WILL BANISH CARE, 


A tired woman hushed to sleep her bab>. Beauty 
once made her face radiant, perhaps, but all that 
beauty is gone now. The blue eye is dim and faded, 
the pale brow is covered with lines of care. Perhaps, 
with that far-off look of hers, she sees three little 
graves, green with as many summers. 

Her home is very humble. All day she had toiled, 
and the fainting spirit almost surrenders to fatigue— 
the downcast eyes trembling with tears—she is so 
weary. And every nerve tingles when these boys 
come hungry from school—some with a tale of sorrow 
that mother must hear. 

And after they are hushed with kisses or chidings, 
it is time to get supper for seven hungry mouths, and 
the accustomed never-endings of putting away and 
clearing up, till the wornout creature wonders, with 
a sigh, if there really will come rest to her—an eter- 
nal rest. 

At last she can seat her wearied limbs in the old 
corner rocking-chair. The babe, whose eyes close 
fitfully to the low lullaby, lies in its father’s lap. He 
is a plain man, that good father, with an honest face 
and a great heart, that would take in all the care and 
sorrow of the household. 

The babe sleep. With a rude gentleness he lays it 
upon its mother’s bosom, and as the ruddy firelight 
plays over her careworn features, he looks upon her 


He lifts his great hand softly, till it rests on her 
shoulders, as he says: 

*T love you, dear Mary!” 

How the poor heart leaps into love, light and rest. 
How vanish the cares that trod upon her weary soul! 
She no more remembers the toilsome washing. She 
reflects not now that the pretty babe with flushed 
cheeks against her breast has worn her patience 
threadbare, with its constant tears and unrest. She 
forgets that the fire would smoke, the broth barn, 
that the chikiren teased her, and that every limb iu 
her frame ached with fatigue. 

What were those in comparison with the steadfast 
love that had burned for eighteen years, in the san- 
light of happiness, through the clouds of despair, 
when beauty made her winning, and when her 
charms of loveliness had gone, and freshness of youth 
departed forever? 





COTTON. 

The word “cotton,” which is adopted in all mod- 
ern languages of Europe, is decived from an Arab 
word. The origin of the use of fabrics made from 
this article dates very far back. In the time of Her- 
odotas, all the Indians wore them; in the first cen- 
turies before Christ there were manufactories of cot- 
ton tissues in Egypt and Arabia, but the Greeks and 
Romans do not appear to have used them much. The 
Chinese did not commence cultivating the cotton 
plant until after the conquest of the Tartars in the 
thirteenth centary, and at that period cotton tissues 
formed an important article of commerce in the Cri- 
mea and Southern Russia, whither they were 
brought trom Turkistan. From the 10th century 
the Arabs had naturalizad the cotton plant in Spain; 
and in the 14th the cottonades of Granada surpassed 
io reputation those of the East. The manufacture 
of cotton goods in Italy dates as far back as the com- 
mencement of the lith century, the first establish- 
ments being at Milan and Venice. It is presumed 
that there were at that period manufactories for cot- 
ton goods in England, as Leland, who lived in the 
time of Henry VIII. » Speaks of some being at Bolton- 
on-the-Moor, and an act of parliament of 1552, ander 


ter, Lancashire and Cheshire. The cotton manutac- 
ture did not acquire any importance in France until 
1787, when the French government established epin- 
hing machines at Rouen; it was not, however, until 
under the emperor, that, thanks to the efforts of 





Richard Lenoir, this branch of industry became 
; flourishing. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The World in Miniature. 


DEPARTED DAYS. 
O memories of green and pleasant places, 
Where happy birds their wood-notes twittered low! 
O love that lit the dear familiar faces 
We buried long ago! 


From barren heights their sweetness we remember— 
And backward gaze with wistful, yearning eyes, 
As hearts regret, mid snowdrifts of December, 
The summer's sunny skies. 


Glad hours that seemed their rainbow tints to borrow 
From some illumined page of fairy lore, 

Bright days that never lacked a bright to-morrow; 
Days that return no more. 


One of Mark Twain’s farmers bought some Bartlett 
pear trees, and the next season he took some of the 
fruit to the tree-dealer, ‘*‘ What kind of pears do you 
call these?” ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; Button pears, 
perhaps.”” ‘*‘ But they grew on one of those trees 
you sold me for a Bartlett!” ‘Are you such a fool,” 
was the dealer’s convincing rejoinder, ‘‘as to sup- 
pose that a tree is going to bear Bartlett pears the 
first year?” 


A lady went into a dry-goods store in a neighboring 
city, and inquired for “bleached cloth.” Several 
pieces of sheeting were offered for inspection, but fail- 
ed to suit. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said the lady, “if I should tell 
you what I want it for, you would know better what 
to give me. It is to be used for reposing robes.” The 
man threw down another piece, hastily summoned 





‘*Mother,” said a little fellow of seven years, “I 
think God should have the Sunday all to himself.” 
“Why do you think so, my son?” ‘ Becanse, Sun- 
day is the longest day of the whole week, and God 
does so much for us, I think he ought to have the 
whole day to himself,’ and the grateful youth walk- 
ed up to the window to look at his sled, which had 
been carefully placed on the porch. 


A little boy of Provincetown, four years old, anx- 
ious fora drum, the evening preceding Christmas 
Eve, on going to bed, made the following prayer: 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, J want a drum, I pray 
the Lord, J want a drum, my soul to keep, and if I 
should die before I wake, J want a drum.” His prayer 
was answered. 


Every citizen of France aged twenty-one years has 
a right to address petitions to the Senate, and the 
average number sent each session is 600. The ma- 
jority of them are grotesque. There was one last 
year in favor of taxing bachelors, ahother praying 
that all newborn children might be tattooed at the 
Mairie with a serial number, so as to facilitate their 
identification in the event of their turning out crim- 
inals, 


A lawyer in Bangor, Me., who wanted to get his 
Christmas turkey cheap, selected a fine-looking one 
and inquired of the gentleman from the rural dis- 
tricts if it was young, and being answered in the af- 
firmative, asked him if he would take his oath of it. 
Nothing loth, the poulterer assented and the oath 
was administered by the sprig of the law, who then 
demanded one dollar as his fee. 

A wife in Bloomington, Illinois, during the trial 
of her first divorce case, interrupted her counsel’s 
eloquent plea for the provision for her child, with 
the remark addressed to the court, that “ it was not 
provisions she wanted, but that she would take 
whatever the court in its wisdom might see fit to al- 
low her, in money, be it much or little.” 

An obese French lady, complaining of her frightful 
tendency to embonpoint, says, ‘‘lam so fat that I 
pray fur a disappointment to make me thin. No 
sooner does the disappointment come than the mere 
expectation of growing thinner gives me such satis- 
faction that I become fatter than ever.” 


A Louisville darkey of great age assembled all his 
descendants to the fourth generation, recently, for 
an old-fashioned “‘candy-pull.” Unfortunately cer- 
tain questions of legitimacy arose, and one of his 
grandchildren was arrested for shooting one of his 
great-grandchildren,and again one of his great-grand- 
children’s uncles was put in the station-house for 
shooting his cousin’s youngest daughter, while sev- 
eral of his descendants of miscellaneous denomina- 
tions were locked up for disorderly conduct. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. McIvah Larabee 
and Miss Abbie J. Glover. 

By Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. William H. Knight, and Miss 
Minnie Davison. 

By Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. D. W. Emery and Miss Abbie 
T. Sanderson. 

By Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Capt. Howard Stockton, U. S. 
A., and Miss Mary Mason. 

By Rev. Mr i aaa Mr. Frederick W. Steffens and 























aged 35 years. 


another clerk, and rapidly vanished in the distance. "| 


Much im Bittle 


Three thousand dollars in Haytien currency is 
worth a gold dollar. 

Still wanted—The Boylston bark robbers. 

Mr. Lincoln is not to marry a poor but beery Ger- 
man count. 


St. Paul is now supplied with water from a lake 
two miles distant. 


Four prominent English magazines are edited by 
women. 


A good part of the Louisiana cotton crop is still un- 
picked. 

Silver is slowly getting into circulation in the west- 
ern cities. 

American books can be printed cheaper in Eng- 
land than in the United States, 

The American Union, an excellent Boston weekly, 
has been enlarged and improved. 

During the month of December, the public debt 
was reduced nearly $5,000,000. 

Mayor Shurtleff recommends less feeding at the 
public expense. 

Judge Hoar says that he shall “ stick ” to his posi- 
tion on the supreme bench. 

Baffalo’s receipt of hogs averaged one and a half 
per minute last year. 

The German diet—sour-krout, pretzelss, chwitzer- 
kase, schnapps and lager beer. 

Solomon’s wisdom is attributed to the fact that 
he had seven hundred wives. 

Elihu Barritt is furnishing English servant girls 
to families in his old home, New Britain, Conn. 

Every cab and public carriage in London now has 
painted upon its doors the rates of fares. 

Bowed legs are caused by the habit children have 
of rubbing the soles of their feet together. 

The Mechanics’ Charitable Association of Boston 
cleared over $20,000 by their late fair. 

The president says that St. Domingo is more valu- 
able to us than Cuba. 

Eight Methodist churches are now in process of 
erection in this State. P 

Lydia Thompson and the Worrell sisters are quar- 
relling over ‘‘ The Forty Thieves.” 

It is proposed soon to erect a new theatre at Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

The Duke of Elinburgh has made $1,000,000 in 
stock speculations. 

Mr. Peabody’s personal annual expenses never ex- 
ceeded $3000 during the last ten years of his life. 

Miss Dunning and Lingard have been acting a 
farce in the New York courts. 

Last year’s cotton crop amounts to nearly 3,000,009 
bales. 


POCKET REVOLVERS. wivesicoter 


A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price, &2, post- 
paid. Address HALL & Co., Star Box, Chicago, Jil. 5—3t 
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FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap. reliable, Knits Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock - 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNICTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 


CURIOUS HOW STRANGE!—Fifteen Minutes 

Private Conversation with Married Ladies. By one 
of their number. Sent free for stamp. Address Mrs. C. 
HENRY, Hanover, Pa. 5—2t 


40 A DAY—DovusLeE MounTED MAPS FoR S1. 
LLOYD'S Steel-plate Map of AMERICA, for 
1870, showing from ocean to ocean ; colored, mounted, var- 
nished; 54x50 inches large, with the United States County 
Map on reverse side on a larger scale, with 1,000, 

names. Price only $1, or 60 cents to agents. Sheets mailed 
for 30 cents; 100 copies a day sold by agents. Lloyd made 
all the maps used by Gens. Grant, McClellan, Sherman, 
Sheridan, etc., etc., Cortes the war. Certificates sent. 

E. LLOYD, Box 4540, New York. 


THE SECRET CASKET. 


A Book of GREAT SECRETS. One containing impor- 
tant developments for the young man or maiden, and of 


INVALUABLE WORTH 


to those just married or contemplating marriage. The 
knowledge contained therein has oft brought happiness 
to those who have sought for it in vain, and dried many a 
sorrowing tear. Sent vest-gere on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address Dr. LARAMIE, 151 Fulton St., New York. 5—2t 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 

The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be used 
by achild. It is made to imitate the song of every bird, 
the neigh of a horse, the bray of an ass, the grunt ofa 
hog; birds, beasts and snakes are enchanted and entrap- 
ped by it. Isused by Dan Bryant, Charley White, and 
all the Minstrels and Warblers. Ventriloquism can be 
learned in three days by its aid. Sent anywhere upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.: three for 50 cts. ; $1 25 per dozen. 

T. W. VALENTINE, Box 372, Jersey City, N. J. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free 

3) with terms to clear from $5to $10 per day. 

Two entirely new articles saleable as flour. ress 
5—2t N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 


AST CALL, 7000 subscribers in oNE month. NOW or 
L NEVER. You have still kept ‘PUTING OFF." 
We have only 3000 January numbers left. You can se- 
cure all the numbers of the “StarS angled Banner" for 
1870 if you subscribe AT ONCE. DO NOT DELAY. For 
only 75 cents you get the ** Banner’ a whole year, the 
superb engraving ** Evangeline,” 1 1-2 by 2 feet, thrown 
in. Thovfsands subscribe weekly. You can now secure 
all the numbers for 1870.if you SPEAK QUICK. Kecol- 
lect we will refund your money if you are not delighted. 
Will you try it? It will save you MONEY. 480 columns 
of splendid reading. An illustrated, 8 page, Ledger size 
paper a whole year and superb steel plate, all for only 75 
cents. Nowisthe LAST CHANCE. Specimens 6 cents. 

d 75 cents and your name to 
— 7 Stak SPANGLED BANNER," 

Hinsdale, N. H. 



































A WEEK for Agents to sell the greatest Book 

60 ever published “ illustrated Magic Wand and 
Medical Guide and Book cf Nature combined, 320 pages. 
Sample copies mailed free tor 50 cts. Mammoth Circulars 
free. Dr. RK. F. YOUNG & Co., 599 Broadway,N.Y. 2—4t 








sid«,’’ Norfolk, Virginia, Dec. 21st, 1869, Royal U. Torrey, | 


NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
20 free T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N.J. 51—3m 





COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the on) 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to — This is the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch '"—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly ncreasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
0 


r circulars. Beware of infringers. Address 
SECOMB & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, l’a., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 4—2t 









The 


The capes tae ea at ROU York, newapapen 
ec an ew n r 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Daity, $63 Szmi- 
WEEKLY, O39) nd WEEKLY, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
ice. Full reports of markets, vulture, Farmers’ 


O 


Vassers unsur 5 

Mowing Machines, Parlor O: 

among the SS 

Dollar and Ww it. 

nts I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


ARREARS S 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: ‘To such as are not 
well satisficd, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 





newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader. if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 4—2t 





KNIT—-KNIT—-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Famil 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNII- 
— Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





EAR, DEER, Wild Cat, Beaver, Opossum, Otter, 
Min . Martin, etc., etc. You can hunt,catch and 
trap ANY and ALL Wild Animals. Also, tan and cure 
furs and skins. Nearly 100 pages. 27,000 sold. Buy the 
only cheap and reliable book, “The Hunter's Guide.” 
Only 25 cents, mailed free. Address the sole publishers, 
HUN'IER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


HOSE wishing Employment this Winter, by send- 

ing at once their address to us, witha pro:nise of 
secrecy, will receive by return mail ingructions by 
whch they can make $50 Daily, or even more, ona 
small capital. Address LUCK BUX GOL, Brookiyn, 
New York. 4 =$t 








A scurRE Remedy for CHILLS AND FEVERS. 
AGUE CURE never fails. 


AYER’S 





YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27-—ly. Waterford, New York. 


= The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. “ Circulars of 
Wonuders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“A,"’ N. Y. City. 
TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink 
ing Kollers.. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden, 





shrink or crack, and do not = washing daily. Send }- 


fur Pamphlet. Orders solicite 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL 


45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DIARIES FOR 1870 
ROM 25 cents to $3, all kinds Also, Blank Books, 
Papers and Stationery. Manifold Letter-Writers, 
Expense Books, etc. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
1-6t 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


DRUNKARD, STOP! $.6:Be°s st P52 
ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. Best 
references; harmless: send stamp for circulars. 3—4t 


OUND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded—The Dol- 

lar Time Keeper—A PERFECT GEM.—Elegantly cased 
in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass attachment, Enam- 
elled' Dial, Silver and Brass works. glass crystal, size of 
lady's watch. Will denote correct time, warranted five 
years, superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This is 
no WOOD Compass. Is pipe 4 new, patented. 6500 


1—19t 











sold in three weeks. Only $1 each. three for $2, in neat 
case, mailed free. Trade TO Address the sole 
manufacturers, MAGNE?rIC WATCH CO., 

3—3 w. Hinsdale, N. H. 





MAPLE LEAVES. 
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Sane qed Se 





Miss Louise Smit 

By Rey. Mr. Tilden, Mr. Charles H. Shattuck and Miss 
Mary J. Nash. 

Deaths. 

In this city, Miss wey F. Shannon, 39; Mrs. Anna B. 

Joy, 51; Miss Alice B. Taylor, 17; Mr. Samuel Eustace, 
: 78; Mrs Jane Lord. 

At South Boston, Mr. Stephen Wade, 28. 

At Peabody, Mr. John Foster, 85. 

At Pambstqenert, Mr. Galen Hathaway, 53. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. M. W. Poole, 60. 

At Salem, Mr. William Smith, 69. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Thomas Howard, 34. 

At Sterling, Deacon Samuel Sawyer, 69. \ 

Suddenly, of heart disease, at his residence at “* River- 
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SILVERFOOT. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Silverfoot was the fairy queen's maid, 

And the wee-est one that ever played 
Under the roses red. 

She sailed on the back of a butterfly, 

And climbed at night to a bluebell high, 
To rest her pretty head, 


Her eyes were the brightest ever seen; 

She wore a cap with a plume of green, 
That in the sunlight glanced; 

A tiny drop of the clearest dew 

Was the silver buckle of her shoe, 
That sparkled when she danced. 


And of all her little maids, the queen 
Loved this wee Silverfoot best, I ween, 
She was so light and gay, 
And she feared that some sly, wandering breeze 
That stole the blossoms from off the trees 
Would steal her, too, sume day. 


So she said to her, ** Silverfoot, ne‘er stray 
From the woodland's sheltering bowers away, 
So bold the rude winds blow, 
That over the low, wide meadows cross, 
That pull off the daisy-caps, and toss 
Them up like flakes of snow. 


“And they'd find it sport to lift you up, 
As they would down from a thistle-cup! 
So listen, little one, ; 
And stay at home, though the long fields be 
Never so dainty and fair to see, 
Their green laps full of sun." 


Bat Silverfoot's feet they fain would stray; 

The woods were dim, but the fields were gay. 
Silverfoot's eyes so bright 

Spied the pinkest rose that e’er was born, 

Not far outside the wall, one morn, 
Laughing there in the light. 


Silverfoot said to herself, ** What harm 

Could come to me, now the winds are calm, 
Should I run out and creep 

Into that sweet rose, and rock a while, 

Where the tees hum, and sunbeams smile, 
And the white daisies peep ? 


“TI know that our good queen bade me bide 
Always at home, for in meadows wide 
The gay, bold breezes dwell; 
But if I should hear them waking up, 
I'd tie myself to a buttercup 
Or to a pimpernell."* 


So, taking a bit of silken thread, 

With the green plume dancing on her head, 
She tripped merrily 

Out of the woodlands, so dim and gray, 

Into the blithe, bright light of the May, 
On to the tall rose tree. 


The clover-blooms scarcely wagged their heads, 
Nor grasses stirred in their sunny beds; 
Everything seemed to dream. 
Silverfoot laughed that the queen should fear 
To have her little sprites wander here ~ 
In the sunshine’s gay beam. 


But, while she stood on a buttercup, 

A great noise reached her, and, looking up, 
She saw a giant near, 

A-striding over the meadows green! 

And her heart went pit-a-pat, I ween— 
Went pit-a-pat for fear! 


And into the heart of a half-blown rose, 
With many petals, so thick and close, 
She crept full hastily. 
While near and nearer the giant came, 
Who spied the rose, with its cheek of flame, 
From afar on the lea. 


And he said, “ I'll pluck this rose so fair, 
And give it my love to deck her hair, 
For roses and sunlight 
They love each other;"* and, as he spoke, 
From its tender stem the flower he broke! 
Silverfoot fainted quite. 


And while he passed down the village street 
Something dropped out of the blossom sweet— 
Something tiny and bright. 
There was Silverfvot, maid to the queen, 
And daintiest sprite that ever was seen, 
Down in the dusty way! 


The giant thought it some little bee 

Or golden firefly that fell—ah me! 
Nor stopped to see nor hear. 

But a little maiden, passing by, 

Lifted her, with a tear and asigh— 
For she was dead from fear! 





JUVENILE ART CRITICISM.—The progress of 
the age is indicated by the acumen of juvenile 
critica. 

‘* Ma,” said a three-year-old boy, “‘ what is Mr. 
——’s baby doing?” 

He pointed to the chromo of *‘ Magdalena.” 

“ She’s reading,” said the mother. 

“No, she isn’t,” responded the boy. 

** What do you think she is doing, then? asked the 
mother, 

“She's crying because Mr. —— wont buy her any 
clothes.” 
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THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER. 
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BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ISTEN, reador, and I 
will tell you the tale of 
Irish Mary, who caught 
the Fairy Shoemaker: 

Beautiful and pictur- 
exque is the county of 
Kerry, in whose green 
valleys glimmer the blue 
lakes of Killarney. And 
quiet and old, with its 
solemn cathedral, is 
Killarney, the lake-bor- 
deredtown. The moun- 
tains on the east catch 
the first glances of the 
sun, and the purple bills 
on the west reflect the 
last ligbt of day. In 
the lake district of Kerry 
is the Devil’s Panch-Bowl, a little lake famous in 
story, and there, too, is O’Sullivan’s Cascade, a tor- 
rent falling in three fountain-like streams from a 
broken cliff. From the skirts of the mountains issue 
many rivulets, winding, and purling, and pencilling 
the valleys. The lakes present a fairy-like scene, 
having many islands that rise airy and green from 
the mirroring waters. Beautiful and picturesque is 
the county cf Kerry, and lovely indeed are the lakes 
of Killarney. 

In this delightful region, many, many years ago, 
lived a race of fairies, very small in stature, but en- 
dowed vith wonderful wit and beauty. They were 
called Lilliputians, which name they received from 
the old story of the Island of Lilliput. They were 
sometimes seen reposing on the ferns by the moun- 
tain cascades and streams, and sometimes sporting by 
moonlight in some mossy retreat in the forests. With 
these charming elves lived a distinct race of cobblers. 
Wonderful little beings they were—those cobblers. 
They wore cocked hats and silver shoe-buckles, and 
looked like little old men. They were very fleet on 
foot, speeding away like thistle-downs in the wind. 
The benches on which they worked were attached to 
their bodies, which was a very convenient arrange- 
ment, as it enabled them tv be up and off at once 
when discovered. 

And a wonderful way they had of making them- 
selves invisible. If the eye of an observer was avert- 
ed from one of them but for a moment, the fairy dis- 
appeared. (We suspect he was something like a 
greenback in the hand of an honest farmer stopping 
in New York city. As long as he keeps his eye on it 
he has it, but as soon as he looks aside it vanishes. ) 
Industrious little creatures they were—the cob- 
blers, and they found no time to repose on the ferns 
by the cascades and streams, or to join in the loves 
of the fairies. They spent their time chiefly in soli- 
tude, and, like most solitary people who think a great 
deal, they knew many wonderful things, and pos- 
sessed many wonderfal secrets. They were, in short, 
the sages of Fairyland. 

Somewhere on the western coast of Ireland great 
treasure lies buried, and the fairy cobblers were said 
to know the spot. Hence it was believed that if one 
could capture a fairy cobbler, and keep his eye on 
him for a sufficient length of time, the little captive, 
to gain his release, would disclose the secret of the 
hidden treasure. But the difficulty was for one to 
keep his eye on him. 

The fairy cobblers sometimes approached near the 
dwellings of men. Tue rap, tap, tap of their little 
hammers was sometimes heard near the cotter’s 
home, at dusk in spring, and in the mellow evenings 
of early summer. At that sound the Irish dame 
started with large eyes and lively anticipations. 
Even her cap-border seemed looking up with expec- 
tution, so loftily she carried her head. She would 
approach the place from which the airy tap came, as 
the cat approaches the nest where the chirp of the 
fledgling is heard. Sie would pounce upon the little 
fellow, if possible, and, it she captured him, would 
feel as rich and as grand as a duchess, fancying that 
unlimited treasures were already within her reach. 

But the captive cobbler always outwitted his cap- 
tor. He would play some elfish trick that would 
cause the excited dame to glance aside, when he 
would vanish. O, bow her count ged and 
fell when she tound that her prize was gone! And 
what a struggle did it cost her to give up her golden 
dreams, and to be coutent with her poor, humble self. 

“An if iver I could git my hand on him,” said 
Irish Mary, ‘“1’d niver let him go till I had buried 
my arms in the treasure as deep as I bury them in 
Squire Goedy’s wash-tub, an sure, sure.” 

* It would take a body more wide-awake than you, 
Mary, to get money from a Lilliputian,” said old 
Dame Margaret. ‘ He always chates um.” 

“Do na believe that. D.» you suppose I’d drap the 
key of fortune, when I had it in my grasp, and when 
my ain sweetheart was obliged to follow the sea? 
If I could only get my eye on him, I’d niver take it 
«ff. no niver, even if all the cattle in Kerry were 
bellowing at my heels ” 

To show the point of Mary’s allusion, we should 
state that a Lilliputian shoemaker once led a dame 

who had captured him into an open pasture, where 
she had been chased by some frisky cattle, and where 
she consequently lost sight « f her captive. 

Irish Mary was asimple-hearted creature, and as 
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good as she was simple. Tender care did she take of 


old Dame Margaret, her mother. She had a sweet- 
heart, named Rupert, a generous fellow, who follow- 
ed the sea. 

She lived on the borders of one of the lakes in the 
beautiful county of Kerry. 

Ropert was at sea. He had been gone a year. The 
time allotted for his return had passed. 

Mary wished to become rich for her mother’s and 
for Rupert’s sake. Sometimes she would take her 
knitting, and, sitting in the moonlight, by the side: f 
old Margaret, outside the door, would dream «f cap- 
turing a tairy cobbler, and would fancy that sie was 
rich. And often, when the great cathedral bell tolled 
the evening hour of nine, she would sigh, and say: 

“It is hard to be poor! It is hard to be poor!” 

One evening Mary sat with her mother on the 
green before the door. It was spring The full May 
moon came up over the mountains, shi:znmering the 
surface of the lakes, and filling the land with lights 
and shadows. 

Mary was knitting and dreaming. A light sound 
broke upon the stillness of the air. 

Rap, tap, tap. 

Dame Margaret started. 

** What is that?” she said, softly. 

They listened. 

Rap, tap, tap, tap; rap, tap, tap; rap, tap, rap, tap, 
tap, tap, tap. 

“The Lilliputian,” said Margaret. 

Mary looked wise. Her eyes grew large. 

Rap, tap— 

“Tll ride in a coach with four, bef sre another 
moon,” said Mary. ‘‘Only let me git my hand on 
him, and the buried treasure is mine.” 

“An he will besure tochate ye,” said old Margaret. 
** Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

**Niver a trick will he play on me,” said Mary, 
dropping her work. ‘“ Don’t you know, I’ve gota 
beau?” 

Mary hurried cff with an airy tread in the direc- 
tion of the sound. She listened, 

Rap, tap, tap. 

The sound seemed to come from the vicinity of an 
old oak that grew on a knoll in a woodland pasture. 
She approached the spot with the greatest caution. 
She discovered from which side of the mound the 
sound came, and drew near by an opposite way. 
When she reached the place, she dropped upon the 
ground and listened. There was a noise just over 
the mound on the opposite side of the trunk of the 
tree. Shecrept up to the tree on her hands and 
knees. She raised her head very slowly, and, look- 
ing over the ridge of earth, discovered a little cocked 
hat. Overcome with excitement and delight, she 
drew back, and waited for her self-possession to re- 
turn. She took off her hoo4, and, peeling some green 
mosses from the exposed roots of the tree, put them 
on her head. She then raised herself again, and 
peeped over the ridge. 

Rap, tap, tap, tap; rap, tap, tap. 

There, sure enough, was the industrious little cob- 
bler, pegging a shoe. 

Rap, tap, tap——Mary sprang—rap, tap— 

* Oh !—Oh!—Oh !—” 

The top of the evening to ye, Mr. Cobbler,” said 
Mary, as she raised him towards her face, her heart 
brimming with delight. ‘I’ve got you now, for 
sure. And niver will I let goof ye, till ye tell me 
where the money is. They tell me that you are a 
dreadful cheat, but ye niver chated a girl that had a 
sweetheart, did ye? Na, niver. An now let me tell 
ye that my mither is old and poor,and my sweet- 
heart is away on the ragin’ ocean. Ye would niver 
chate me, an sure, an sure.” 

“Oh! Ob! you hurt me! Let me go!” 

“* When ye tell me where the money is, and niver 
before ata’ ata’. "Tis the money I’m after. 1’m a 
poor wider’s darter, an as good a girl as iver was 
born. Niver will 1 take me eye cff of ye for one 
blessid minute, till ye tell me where the money is.” 

The little cobbler was stubborn and silent. Mary 
asked bim many questions, but received no answer. 
At last she gave him an unmerciful shake, and asked, 
in a high key: 

“An now will ye tell me where the money is?” 

“Tf I must, I must,” said the fairy. 

** Lorella! Lorella! 
The woods are all sleeping, 
The owl on the mountain 
His night watch is—"’ 

“And who is Lorella?”’ 

“The fay queen.” 

“An what’s the use of all that fine talk? It’s the 
money I’m aiter. I’m a poor wider’s darter, an as 
good a girl as ever was born.” 

**T cannot reveal the secrets of Fairyland, unless 1 
first invoke the aid of the queen of the fairies in 
verse.” 

“An sure enough. But I’ve noticed that very fine 
talk is commonly followed by a chate, and I’m a poor 
girl, I am, what’s got a sweetheart on the ragin’ 
ocean, and I’m not goin’ td be chated. Go on, an be 
liveiy now, an bad luck to ye if ye chate me!”- 

The Lilliputian continued: 

* Lorella! Lorella! 
The mountain mists streaming, 
Lorella! 
Adown the long valieys 
Like rivers are gleaming, 
Lorella! 
These fairies are sailing 
And love's ritornella 
On gemmed harp is melting, 
Lorella! Lorella!"’ 





golden bells, 


The air was filled with music, like the tinkling of 


* Lorella! Lorella! 
By pearly-sprayed, rivers, 
Lorellal 
Thy wheat-flelds of gold 
In the amber light quivers, 
Lorella! 
With rubies unnumbered 
Thy bowers are shady, 
Disciose thy bright treasures, 
Lorella! My lady !"’ 
The air was filled with music, like the tinkling of 
silver bells. 
* Now all of the forests 
The moonlight is gemming, 
Lorella! 
And all of the flowers 
The dew diademing, 
Lorella! 
The are singi 
And each fairy dweller 
Is praising the fay queen, 
Lorella!"’ 

The air was filled with music, like the tinkling of 
bells of steel. 

Tue mention of the mossmen startled Mary. She 
had heard«f the woman who had been carried eff by 
the moss people, and, having no wish to jin her, she 
began to feel not a little uneasy. The tinkling of the 
bells of gold, silver and steel indicated that the fairies 
were gathering in innumerable numbers about the 
place. The thought made her heart beat and her 
huir bristle. 

“An now will ye tell me where the money is?” 
said Mary, excitedly, giving the little cobbler another 
shake. “If Lorella has wheat-fielis of gold and 
bowers of rubies, she can effurd to bestow something 
on a hard-working spinner, what’s got a mither who 
is old and poor, and a sweetheart who has gone to 
sea.” 

“You must go with me to Elf-Land,” said the 
fairy. 

“An what would become of my poor mither? An 
what become of the woman that the moss-people 
carried away, Many, many years ago?” added Mary, 
trembling. ‘‘An,” she continued, beginning to cry, 
*‘ Rupert would come home, an get another sweet- 
heart, an ’twould be all up with me.” 

“If you have treasures of your own, more precious 
than gold, why do you seek treasures of the fairies? 
Listen!” 

The pasture seemed full «f innumerable little bella, 
and the air of sweet tintinnabulations. “A cloud 
passed over the face of the moon, and a great shadow 
passed over the land. Presently Mary discovered a 
multityde cf lit®e men, clothed in moss and hair, 
and having bells: f gold, silver and steel on their 
teet, dancing about the knoll. 

** The land alive!” said Mary. ‘Only let me get 
home again, an I’ll be cuntent with what blessings 
the Holy Virgin sends.” 

She dropped the Lilliputian and fied from the 
place, deeming herself lucky to escape. 

The air was filled with the music«f golden bells, 
silver bells, and bells «f steel. The sounds died away 
over the far-off woods. Then the moon came out, 
and all was calm and still. 








A GOOD DOG. 

M. Charles R—, a poor author, living in the out- 
skirts of Paris, had owing to him a debt of five hun- 
dred and twenty francs, he never expected to get, 80 
long had it been due and so often had he applied in 
vain for it. However, finding himself entirely out of 
money, he resolved to try the non-paying debtor once 
more. What was his amazement and delight, when 
a note cf five hundred francs and a t-venty franc 
piece were placed in his hands. Regarding it as a 
special providence, he resolved to change the gold 
piece, and testify his gratitude to Heaven by giving 
it in alms on his way home. Placing the note in bis 
pocket-book, he fulfilled his benevolent design, and 
no beggar applied in vain during his long walk. 

As he drew near home, a wretched little dog came 
to him and besought his attention to its starving con- 
dition. At any other time he might have rulely 
driven it away; but this evening his heart was open, 
and he concluded to take the poor brute with him. 
True, his wife hated dogs, but be trusted his good 
fortune to soften her heart as it had bis. It was quite 
dark when he reached his home, and he entered the 
house with the dog close to his heels. 

“ What is that?” cried the lady, preparing to drive 
the intruder out of the door. 

“ Only @ poor little dog I have made bold to bring 
home with me. But listen, wite, to my good fortune.” 

As he related the story, the good lady became mol- 
lified, and the little dog was almost forgotten. 

‘* See, here is the money, safe in my pocket-book,” 
concluded the husband, putting his hand into his 
pocket. But no pocket-book was there! It was 
gone, and despair seized the poor author’s heart. 

Rage rose iu the good wiis, and the dog was an ad- 
mirable scapegoat. Seizing a stick—“-Get out of the 
house,” she cried. ‘‘ Bat fur attending to you, that 
stupid man would not have lost his money.” 

Bat the dog would not move, and cowered closer 
to the feet: f his first friend, who had now not the 
heart to save him. So, lifting nim in her arms, the 
angry lady prepared f rcibly to ej-ct him, whea lo! 


seeing before. It had f2!icn through a rent in the 
man’s pocket, and the grat-f+1 creature had picked 
it up, and kept it sately till discovered. 





who ever uccupies the warmest corner of the hearth. 


there, tightly grasped in his mouth, was the missing | 
pocket book, which the obscurity had prevented their | 


Taere is at thisday no more honorel member cf 
the author’s family than the now tat and sleek dog, | 
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MY LOV1.. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND, 





HCEBE and Agath- 

ing @ duet on the 
beaatifully the ri: 

airy trilling strainr 
through the wind: 
ear! They called: 

but it wasn’t like m 

To be sure they tri; 

a long while, but u 
trips. I’msure 1 ~ 
just as well as they 
ciated it as thoro: 
sing from memor, 
most diffisalt arias 
amiss in a single 

but my fingers we: 
and never would m:' 
and sure, and in time. Phoobe said it wa ° 
didn’t practise when I was a little girl. 
ever saw a piano till Aunt Mehitabel ° 
came to Aunt Evaline’s. Then I was tv © 
now I am almost fifteen, and I evident!~ 
learn music. Fingers are such a funny 
body to expect music from; I want to ju -s 
mouth and it will come fast enough. Butt. - - 
line said I must not study vocal music till ui. 
been trained by instrumental. Sol must si + 
quiesce, and hammer away industriously 11y 6! 10° 
hours at the piano. Bat it isdreadfally + vv 
ing work. 

Phosbe looks just like Phasbus, sunrise, 2. «+. 
thing fresh and lovely; and she is 80 goo > ©»! 
too! Agatha is in more classic style and vii) 
her Grecian nose and chin. They arevery -:« 
well-educated and accomplished; but they « itv! 
ribly crushing to me when | first came he- = 
didn’t mean to be, but they always seem: =»!!! 
fally well-bred and ladylike, and I didn’t kev. 
how to behave. 

It was last spring that I heard those»... .'. 
strains of my cousins’ latest duet floating an 
eager ears, as I sat under a lilac-bush on ti. | 
a neighboring field, making a long Iilac-le» 
and regaling myself with occasional moi... 
sorrel—I always did like sorrel! Then t 
ceased, and Aunt Evaline called from >». ... 
window : 

* Lala, Lala! come in and take your musi 

I wanted to creep under the bush and Ik. 
wondered if Aunt Evaline could see my gre 
bric dress among the universal green of . 
Mr. Smith was a cross old fellow, and taagl.. 
ners in music. Perhaps he foand it instil. 
ficial terror, and prodaced desirable resalt. 
young scholars, to rap the knuckles with «. 
ruler when a mistake was made. Bat wh.. 
care for his raps? I did the best I could 
them, and endeavored to do the same in 
them. But then, one can’t do so well in im 
pectation of a rapped knuckle, or when ev 
joint is aching from a late application of the 

I heard a rustle near me, and I crept cl 
my hiding place. 

“O, you needn’t do that!” Phabe ex 
“Come; Mr. Smith is waiting; and be bas 
you the lovely new waltz that Niblson playe 
violin last Winter, which set Agatha wild ab 
It’s a beaatifal piece, and he gave it exquisite 
is almost eqaal to Ole Ball with the violin.” 

“Aar Nihlson may be able to play it, bu 
proof positive that J can’t.” 

“Of course nobody expects you to take s 
like him. Mr. Smith says the music is quit 
Agatha and I are going to learn it.” 

“Then I certainiy wont! It’s discouraging 




















